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Netherlands Indies 
arifts and Trade Controls 


How a Free-Trade Country Adopted Protection 
What Will Trade Barriers Be in Post-War Years? 


T WAS A FREE-TRADE commercial 
] policy that brought wealth and com- 
mercial power to the Netherlands Indies. 
For at least 50 years prior to 1930, that 
country developed on a nonpreferential 
pasis mainly because as an integral part 
of the Netherlands Empire it accepted 
the customs habits of the homeland— 
moderate duties and equal tariff for all. 

During that period, expanding exports 
of highly specialized Indies products, 
such as prime tin, the best quality cin- 
chona, pure Hevea rubber, and Java 
coffee, never seemed completely able to 
satisfy the demands of buyers waiting in 
foreign markets, and no restrictions or 
controls were enforced. Nor was pro- 
tection demanded for the few domestic 
industries then in existence, since they 
could not supply any appreciable part 
of the requirements of the 60,000,000 
inhabitants. As the bulk of the popula- 
tion was engaged in producing commod- 
ities of high value for export, it became 
necessary to import quantities of rice 
and fish for their daily food, millions of 
yards of textiles for clothing, and the 
innumerable manufactured necessities 
of life. A constant flow of goods was not 
only welcome, but was vitally necessary 
to the economic structure of the coun- 
try. 

The Dutch, with centuries of foreign- 
trade experience, made diligent efforts 
to maintain free enterprise with no bar- 
riers, and levied duties on imports and 
exports primarily to provide Govern- 
ment revenue. Although these taxes 
were moderate, tariff revenues, includ- 
ing statistical and port duties, for the 
years 1925 through 1929 accounted for 
an average of 26 percent of all Govern- 
ment revenues, an adequate testimony 
to the importance of this source of in- 
come in the national budget. Yet in an 
effort to grant freedom of trade to one 
and all, imports from the homeland were 
assessed on exactly the same basis as 
commodities originating in any other 
country, and export duties were likewise 
levied without regard for the country of 
destination. 

Frequent consideration, however, was 
given to establishment of a customs 
union, or to the institution of preferen- 
tial tariffs between the Netherlands and 
the Netherlands Indies. The former 
heeded agricultural products and trade, 
while the latter consumed large quanti- 
ties of textiles and other manufactures 


By Avsert G. Hopkins, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


from Netherlands industries. The union 
was never effected, mainly because the 
Indies Government could not make com- 
mercial or other treaties and agreements 
with foreign countries but became a 
party to such measures as were signed 
by the mother country, and the difficul- 
ties which would arise in amending these 
treaties for preferential treatment made 
such a move impracticable. 


Rise and Fall of Free Trade 


Trade expanded rapidly during é¢he 
early part of the twentieth century, un- 
der these policies and favorable economic 
conditions. Imports which in value to- 
taled approximately $70,000,000 (U. S. 
currency) in 1900 rose to $404,348,910 
in 1928, and annual exports expanded 
from $92,517,380 to $636,986,910 during 
the same peried. Thus total commer- 
cial traffic rose from $163,251,780 in 1900 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Netherlands _ Indies, 
through its Planning and Recon- 
struction Commission in New 
York, is preparing now for re- 
turning trade and commerce in 
post-war years. A credit of 140,- 
000,000 guilders has already been 
obtained to buy vital equipment in 
the United States for immediate 
post-war reconstruction. Coal and 
tin, mining machinery, imple- 
ments for agricultural produc- 
tion, fertilizers, transportation fa- 
cilities, textiles, and consumer 
goods are all included in its pro- 
gram. Future traders in this mar- 
ket are now asking—What will be 
the trade policy of that country 
in the first years after the war? 
To what extent will free trade be 
possible? Are pre-war restrictions 
to be applied? Some of the pre- 
war trade practices of the Neth- 
erlands Indies Government are 
presented here. 
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to $1,014,335,820 in 1928 which, partly 
because of the prevailing high prices, was 
the peak year in Netherlands Indies 
trade. 

This rapid development of interna- 
tional commercial intercourse continued 
until the onset of the world depression 
of 1929-30, when high tariff walls and 
many other restrictions of a protectionist 
nature were erected by individual coun- 
tries. Oversea trade of the Indies soon 
slumped with the deterioration of world 
economic conditions and the pressure of 
mounting barriers, and the Government 
became alarmed at its shrinking reve- 
nues from foreign trade. In these cir- 
cumstances the Netherlands Indies 
abandoned its traditional open-door 
policy and began constructing bulwarks 
of its own, to channelize and protect its 
trade and commerce. Although the tar- 
iff system, as such, remained unaltered, 
higher duties were adopted in the years 
following 1930. At the same time, a 
complicated system of so-called “crisis” 
controls and regulations was inaugu- 
rated, utilizing import monopoly fees, 
quotas, licenses, and central purchasing 
agencies to regulate production as well 
as the movement of important com- 
modities. 

Aside from certain modifications, the 
“crisis measures” controlling specified 
imports, exports, and industries were re- 
tained by the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment until the Japanese occupation. 
In fact, as hostilities spread over Europe 
in the fall of 1939, completely disrupting 
the normal flow of goods between this 
area and the Netherlands Indies, the 
Department of Economic Affairs found it 
necessary to design even more stringent 
laws to further protect domestic sup- 
plies and to control wholesale and retail 
prices of all merchandise. When Ger- 
man troops invaded the Netherlands in 
May 1940, all communications with the 
motherland ceased. Compelled to stand 
on its own feet, the Indies Government 
declared a military emergency and en- 
acted important new regulations and 
controls to conserve all its resources, sta- 
bilize its currency, and regulate the sup- 
ply of materials essential for economic 
and military defense of the country. 

In looking ahead to the period when 
reestablishment of commercial relations 
of the Indies with Western countries can 
be undertaken, it seems timely to survey 
the commercial policies and trade and 
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Coast lines and customs territory of the Netherlands Indies as compared to the United States. 
The customs territory comprised all the Netherlands possessions in the Indies except the 
islands (not shown on the map) of Riouw, off Singapore, and Pulu Weh, off the northern 
tip of Sumatra. Approximately 500 ports indent the 25,000 miles of coastline inclosing 


a land area of 753,000 square miles. 


exchange-control measures which were 
in effect during pre-war years in the 
Netherlands Indies,’ and especially to 
clarify the unsettled and nationalistic 
conditions in the world situation which 
promoted the growth of these restrictive 
controls. If adequate and internation- 
ally concerted progress can be made in 
the post-war period toward reciprocal 
reductions in tariff barriers, toward sta- 
bilization of the international values of 
currencies, and toward reconstruction of 
the international flow of investment 
capital, it may be that trade will not 
have to be subject to the same barriers 
which existed in pre-war years. 


The Crown Fixes the Tariffs 


The power to establish tariffs rested 
with the Netherlands Government in 
Holland until the invasion of that coun- 
try in May 1940. The Crown and the 
States General, after consultation with 
the Governor General of the Netherlands 
Indies, enacted all legislation for regu- 
lating import duties, levying of surtaxes 
and fixing of export duties. The Gover- 
nor General, however, with the assent of 
the Volksraad (Legislative Assembly) 
had reserved to him the power of passing 
ordinance measures (the highest legis- 
lative measures in the Netherlands In- 
dies). Thus, import and export restric- 
tions or prohibitions, other than the 
basic laws, were established within the 
Netherlands Indies Government, unless 
the restrictions were affected by an in- 


‘This is second in a series of articles on 
tariff, trade, and exchange-control systems 
of Far Eastern countries. The first, “China’s 
Tariff System,” appeared in Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 3, 1945. 


ternational agreement, in which case 
the Crown asserted its legislative au- 
thority. 

The levying of duties on the “value” 
of assessable commodities was the basis 
of Netherlands Indies tariff system. A 
vast majority of imports were subject to 
these ad valorem or value rates rather 
than to specific duties. But what was 
“value”? Surprisingly, this word, so 
vital in the functioning of the tariff 
system was nowhere legally defined for 
customs purposes, and wide latitude for 
its interpretation existed among customs 
authorities. “Value” became the great 
enigma for all traders in the Indies mar- 
kets. Normally, dutiable value for any 
shipment was considered to be its actual 
invoice value plus all charges necessary 
to land the goods in the customs ware- 
house; or, stated otherwise, the c. i. f. 
value, plus handling charges. Actually 
in pre-war years, for any given import, 
the customs authorities took “invoice 
value” to be either the average value of 
all invoices of similar products, or the 
actual value of a particular line of goods 
dominating the trade. In the case of 
canned fruits, for example, values were 
based on those of American canned 
fruits, whereas for canned peas values 
were those of the Dutch product. 

Another method of determining value 
was to take merely an arbitrary figure; 
in other words, a value which the au- 
thorities considered in their own judg- 
ment to be a fair value. The confusion 
which might result from such varying 
methods of establishing an ad valorem 
base was eliminated to a considerable 
degree by officially publishing values 
agreed upon by the customs authorities 
for certain goods. 
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Bases for Customs Valuation 


Commodities imported in such large 
quantities and varying so little in quality 
that it was possible to determine q sup- 
posed average value, were assessed ad 
valorem duties upon prices quoted in an 
official Price List, “Prijscourant,”? pub- 
lished quarterly, until 1942, by the 
Bureau of Import and Export Duties 
and Excises, of the Department of Fi- 
nance. The Government compiled these 
prices by any one of the methods Stated 
above, using prices prevailing in the 
Indies during the quarter-year preceg. 
ing publication. Prices in force during 
any quarter of a year, were assembled 
and tabulated during the next quarter 
and then published, to be applicable for 
duty purposes during the following thirg 
quarter. All articles thus priced and 
listed took a uniform rate of duty 
throughout the country. To all intents 
and purposes the Government found 
this an efficient method, although some 
importers stated that it was practically 
impossible to accurately calculate prices 
for products which might arrive after 
the period for which published values 
were in force. 

Important commodities not mentioned 
in the “Price List” were assessed duties 
upon “value in the warehouse,” which 
under ordinary circumstances corre- 
spond to the invoice value, increased by 
various expenses falling on delivery in 
the Indies. In other words, this meant 
the price agreed upon for selling whole- 
sale from the first hand at the place of 
origin, increased by the cost of packing, 
transportation, insurance, discharging 
expenses, port duties, and all other 
charges necessary up to the moment of 
storing at the warehouse. In practice, 
however, the question of what items of 
cost should or should not be included in 
“value at the warehouse” was deter- 
mined by the customs department. 

Many strange and interesting cases 
arose through lack of uniformity in this 
system, In one case, a line of certain 
goods entering at Batavia was paying 
duty on ac. i. f. invoiced value of 31.72 
guilders per unit, this being the actual 
price of the goods charged a local sub- 
sidiary of the exporting company. In 
Surabaya, the customs authorities re- 
fused to accept this valuation and as- 
sessed the duty on the c. i. f. invoiced 
value of the same goods to former agents, 
namely 41.72 guilders per unit. In other 
words, the duty at Batavia eventually 





*The “Prijscourant” resembled an ency- 
clopedia of chief imports, constantly revised 
by adding or eliminating items. In 1938 the 
list contained 874 individual items classified 
into 18 groups: (1) earthenware, with 92 
items; (2) chemicals, drugs, and medicines, 
96 items; (3) edibles, 231 items; (4) yarns, 
22 items; (5) glassware, 45 items; (6) gold 
and silverware, 3 items; (7) iron, steel and 
aluminum ware, 67 items; (8) clothings, 6 
items; (9) copper and bronzeware, 7 items, 
(10) leather, 3 items; (11) textiles of cotton, 
61 items; (12) textiles of silk (Chinese and 
Japanese), 7 items; (13) textiles, 15 items; 
(14) paper, 19 items; (15) cycles and parts, 
37 items; (16) dyestuffs and linseed oil, 22 
items; (17) meat, 11 items; (18) miscellane- 
ous, 130 items. This grouping remained sub- 
stantially unchanged at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. 
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to 9.52 guilders per unit 

amo 2.52 guilders per unit at 
oy the customs authorities fre- 
quently made unusual allowances, such 
the amount of money spent by firms 
as advertising their products. For ex- 
le, if the landed value of an Ameri- 
can automobile was 1,500 guilders per 
car, and if the manufacturer spent 25 
guilders per car for advertising in the 
Indies, the customs took as “value in the 
warehouse” of the car, the price of 1,525 
guilders and levied duty on this amount. 
The attendant confusion in settling 
disputes arising over these various irreg- 
ylarities in determining “value” caused 
no little concern to importers and 


officials. 


Customs Administers Tariff 


Control of the tariff system by customs 
authorities extended even to the enforce- 
ment method which rested entirely in the 
hands of the administrative officers. 
Although the Duty Ordinance (1931) 
provided for a Customs Commission to 
settle all disputes, there was in reality 
no appeal from its findings, and rulings 
were not binding on subsequent commis- 
sions, therefore, in practice, the deci- 
sions had no legal weight. Each decision 
was based on the particular case at hand 
and, whatever the decision, the Commis- 
sion might reverse itself on a subsequent 
similar case. Whereas, in the United 
States Treasury decisions have legal 
force and may be cited by importers in 
support of their contentions, in the In- 
dies the decision was that of a trade 
commission and had no legal force. No 
provision existed in the laws or regula- 
tions upon which an importer could base 
a claim of illegal assessment 


Development of Basic Rates 


Prior to 1934 the Netherlands Indies 
tariff list was divided into: Ad valorem 
classifications * carrying basic duty rates 
of 6, 10, and 12 percent; a free list; 
certain specific rates; and a few other 
instances of special duties which did not 
fall into the above three classifications. 
Because of the need for increased reve- 
nues to meet large budget expenditures 
in 1931 a surtax of 10 percent was ap- 
plied to these basic rates, under the 
promise that this surtax would be abol- 
ished if and when economic conditions 
showed improvement. But at the begin- 
ning of 1932, the Government revenues 
were still so meager that essential serv- 
iees necessary to national development, 
health, welfare, and trade faced com- 
plete disruption and added revenue had 
to be produced. The 10-percent surtax 
was, therefore, increased to 50 percent 
as of June 1932, with certain minor clas- 
Sifications wholly exempt or remaining 
ata lower rate. This 50-percent surtax 
remained in effect during 1933 and be- 


came applicable to a new tariff schedule 
for 1934. 


_—_—___—_—_——— 

*(1) Luxury articles or nonessential goods 
took the highest rates, (2) a range of articles 
more essential to economic life constituted 
the middle class, and (3) completely essen- 
tial goods took the lowest rates. 
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As a result of the increased surtax, the 
actual duty paid on the three general (ad 
valorem) classifications of imports be- 
came 9, 15, and 18 percent; but despite 
these increased rates the much-needed 
revenue failed to materialize. The 
drastic decline in foreign trade contin- 
ued, and throughout the year of 1933 
consideration was given to a revised tar- 
iff that would yield larger returns. 

The draft of the new tariff was sub- 
mitted to the Government in Holland, 
in August 1933, for approval. Mean- 
while the import trade accumulated a 
substantial amount of merchandise for 
stock purposes in anticipation of higher 
duties. Large quantities of these goods 
remained in bonded warehouses waiting 
final approval of the revised tariff. 

Immediately after January 1, 1934, the 
Government announced that final ap- 
proval of this revised tariff had been 
made and the Act would become effec- 
tive after January 10. The new Act— 
still in effect (with minor modifica- 
tions), when the Japanese assumed 
control—remained chiefly a schedule 
of ad valorem rates under the three 
general categories. The basic duties 
now became 6, 12, and 20 percent 
ad valorem, with the additional 50 per- 
cent surtax in each case, so that the 
total duties payable became 9, 18, and 
30 percent, respectively. A few special 
items remained at a base rate of 10 
percent, and, as before, specific rates ap- 
plied in certain cases. 

The new tariff should not be consid- 
ered, however, solely as levying higher 
rates on the old tariff structure. It reAlly 
constituted a major revision, with the 
highest duties of 20 percent plus the sur- 
tax of 50 percent or a total of 30 per- 
cent intended to cover the more or less 
“luxury articles”; but with the meaning 
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of the term so extended as to include 
most articles of general consumption 
that might in any way be regarded as 
nonessentials. The middle class, with 
total duty of 18 percent, covered a range 
of articles more essential to the economic 
life of the country. An illustration 
might be noted in passenger motorcars, 
assessed at the highest rate, while trucks 
were dutiable at 12 percent plus surtax, 
or a total of 18 percent. The lowest 
range of duties at the 6 percent basic rate 
plus surtax—a total of 9 percent—re- 
mained as a basic revenue class and in- 
cluded practically all items considered 
fundamental to the maintenance of na- 
tive economic standards. 


Surtax and Minor Charges 


The application of the “Crisis Surtax” 
offered a very efficient method for lower- 
ing or raising duties. Thus, following 
the abandonment of the gold standard 
on September 27, 1936, with the attend- 
ant depreciation of the guilder, it be- 
came necessary to reduce many import 
duties in order to counteract the inevi- 
table price increases of goods intended 
for consumption by the masses. This 
was provided by a reduction of the 50- 
percent “Crisis Surtax” to 25 percent 
for all commodities dutiable ad valorem 
and not included in the “Prijscourant.” 
At the same time, the basic rate of duty 
was reduced also on certain articles, such 
as cloves for the native cigarette indus- 
try,’ salted and dried fish, wheat flour, 


* Native cigarettes consist of tobacco mixed 
with spices, preferably finely ground cloves. 
Wrapped in a thin leaf of corn these “little 
straws” are called “Kretek,” an imitative ex- 
pression of the crackling sound made by the 
clove grains as they burst from the heat, and 
at the same time free the flavor of the aro- 
matic oils which the natives enjoy. 





Netherlands Information Bureau 


Docks at Batavia, Java. The buildings provide permanent wharfage space for the Neder- 
landische Steamship Co., the Rotterdam and Netherland Lloyd Lines, and*the Government. 
Across the 500-foot harbor is a coaling wharf. 
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and various textiles of cheap grades. In 
these ways commodity prices which had 
climbed beyond native purchasing power 
were returned to more reasonable levels. 

Toward the end of 1936 a decree ex- 
tended this surtax reduction to the bulk 
of imported goods, but subsequent im- 
proving internal conditions caused the 
50-percent rate to be permanently re- 
stored to practically all items on January 
1, 1939. 

For many years, the Netherlands In- 
dies Government maintained a very effi- 
cient Statistical Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce. Constant reports, on foreign and 
domestic trade, issued from this bureau 
gave invaluable aid to commercial trad- 
ers, and to maintain this service a sta- 
tistical duty, equivalent to one-quarter 
of 1 percent of value, was assessed upon 
both imports and exports. 

Also, imported goods were subject to 
a bulk duty when arriving in certain 
specified ports. The amount of duty 
varied at different ports, but ranged from 
0.25 to 1 guilder per metric ton. 

In general these petty special taxes 
were of slight interest to the importer 
and had but little if any effect upon the 
country’s economic conditions. 


Duty-Free Commodities 


Certain goods paid no tariff duties, if 
imported for specific purposes, as pro- 
vided for in a Tariff Act of March 1931. 
These commodities assisted new and 
growing loca] industries, or aided mining 
and chemical industries, in many of 
which Government financial interests 
predominated. In the industrial group 
were the products used for making paper, 
triplex and multiplex wood planking, ab- 
sorbent cotton, and earthenware. In 
the mining and chemical group were the 
products used for purifying and crackins 
raw petroleum emulsions, for working 
gold and silver ores (such as butyl 
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xanthate), for making vegetable ex- 
tracts (essential oils, and the like), alco- 
hol, and iodine. Exemptions were also 
granted for ships’ provisions and re- 
quirements; for all ships and aircraft, 
irrespective of whether they traveled un- 
der Netherlands Indian registration; for 
samples, articles for public exhibition, 
settlers’ effects, travelers’ necessities, 
War and Marine Department imports, 
and a number of other less-important 
items. 


Export Duties 


Export duties were most unpopular 
in the Indies, for the producers felt 
that the low cost of their products 
in world markets tended to increase de- 
mand.for Indies goods, whereas duties 
increased prices which tended to reduce 
trade and so was favorable to competi- 
tors. The Government, on the contrary, 
considered that export taxes afforded the 
only means possible of reaching the 
thousands of small producers, who paid 
no income or corporation taxes but re- 
ceived large profits. Export duties were 
applicable in general, accordingly, to 
rubber, pepper, hides, copra, coconut oil, 
tin, certain tcbaccos, forest products, 
edible birds’ nests, and a few other items. 

While a few of the rates were fixed on 
a specific, or ad valorem, basis, most were 
regulated upon a consideration of market 
price and cost of production, proclaimed 
quarterly. By taking the difference be- 
tween average market price and average 
cost price an average profit figure was 
arrived at which served as the dutiable 
base. 

From time to time the Director of Fi- 
nance published lists of assessable com- 
modities, the applicable duties, and the 
ad valorem basis for computation of the 
duty. The list of taxable products 
changed from time to time with changing 
market prices. When prevailing world 
market prices were considered too low, 
goods were eliminated from the taxable 
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Dyeing and color printing of textiles—a widespread native industry. Sumatra, Netherlands 
Indies. 
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lists, whereas relatively high prices 
brought the same commodities back upon 
the list. This would make, naturally, for 
a good deal of uncertainty in the vicissj- 
tudes of trade. 


Uncle Sam Pays His Share 


Four different types of export taxes 
were applicable in recent years—a de- 
fense tax, an extra, a 5-percent ordinary 
and a statistical tax. These duties, how. 
ever, did not apply to all exported com. 
modities but were generally applicable to 
the important Netherlands Indies prod- 
ucts which were consumed in large quan- 
tities in the United States, e. g., tin, rub- 
ber, palm oil, tea, Sumatra tobacco, hides 
and skins, tapioca, and sisal. Moreover 
while certain goods were liable to all 
duties, others were only assessed some 
of the taxes. 

In order to compensate for the 1936 
reductions in import duties as well as to 
increase government revenues during 
1937, a special export tax of 2 percent 
was levied on the bulk of goods exported 
from the country as of November 25, 
1936. This was reduced to 1 percent on 
February 25, 1938, and increased, as a 
“defense” export tax, to 3 percent June 
28, 1940, the rate which prevailed 
through 1941. 

A special “war” export tax was added 
to the existing duties on August 10, 1940. 
This levy was 5 percent, ad valorem, for 
a specified list of products, namely: Pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, cin- 
chona bark and derivations, tin and tin 
ore, and rubber. In contrast to other 
Netherlands Indies products, these com- 
modities were of great importance to the 
conduct of war, and it is not surprising 
that the burden of the new tax was 
placed on them. 


Fiscal Returns from Tariffs 


The value of the tariff system as a 
source of revenue for the Netherlands 
Indies is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying table. Trade duties, composed 
of import and export duties, the statis- 
tic tax and excise taxes,° which were 
collected in 1932 under this system, 
amounted to 89,693,000 guilders, a sum 
equal to 18 percent of the total Govern- 
ment revenue of 501,800,000 guilders. In 
subsequent years these duties furnished 
an increasing share of total Government 
revenue, and in 1940 reached a high of 
158,100,000 guilders, or 24 percent of a 
total revenue amounting to 654,700,000 
guilders. During this 8-year period im- 
port duties contributed approximately 
9 percent annually of the total revenue. 

The 6-percent increase during the 
period 1932 to 1940 in the share of total 
revenue supplied by trade duties, was 
accounted for by added revenue from 
export duties and excise taxes, which 
by 1940 were each contributing an extra 
3 percent of total revenue over their 
respective 1932 collections. This would 
seem to indicate that the Government 
had adopted a policy of meeting extra 
revenue requirements by levies on im- 


SExcise taxes were applied on petroleum, 
tobacco, sugar, matches, and spirits and beer. 
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portant export products returning large 
profits, and from goods of local manu- 
facture, sale, and consumption. 


Revenues From Trade Duties 








{In thousands of guilders] ! 
Revenue Revenue | Revenue 
| 
Specification es le| ¢ lee & lee 
= |$8| = |$s! & les 
ES bagi aS 
A, ay | 1A 

Total Govern- |501,800) 100 537,800! 100/654, 700) 100 
ment. — | ’ 

Trade duties } } | 
Import duties 47, 397| 9.4) 44, 133) 8.0) 61,000) 9.3 
Export duties 2, 471 7, 593) 1.4) 24, 500) 3.7 
Statistics tax 2, 304 5 2, 002 .4 4a 200 5 
Excise taxes 37, 521) 7.5) 52,833) 9.8) 69, 400/10. 6 

Total trade | 89, 693/17. 9) 106, 561/19. 6/158, 100/24. 1 
duties j | 
| One guilder = U. 8. dollar: 1932—0. 4029; 1936—0.6452; 

1940—0.5210 

1 Anticipated. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Netherlands Indies 
1940. 


Foreign Jommerce Decreases 


The Government consistently refused 
to place burdensome regulations or con- 
trols on either private industry or foreign 
trade until the effects of the world-wide 
depression (1930) closed many former 
markets for Netherlands Indies exports. 
The country which had existed almost 
entirely because of agricultural exports 
felt the foundations of its economic life 
being undermined as the volume and 
value of those exports declined. Fur- 
thermore, import trade followed suit, 
and import houses, banks, and business 
institutions began to retrench. Capital 
losses were severe when European rubber 
and sugar plantations halted their ex- 
pansion or, in many cases, ceased pro- 
duction entirely. Loss of profits by 
Dutch-owned industries in all fields 
struck a heavy blow at the Netherlands 
homeland. At the same time, a steady 
stream of goods at low prices, mainly 
from Japan, flooded the unprotected 
Indies markets. No machinery existed 
whereby the Government could intervene 
and the grip of the crisis grew tighter. 

Various countries, temporarily at 
least, won advantages in competition 
through monetary devaluations. Japan, 
Great Britain, and other countries which 
had devalued their currencies while the 
Indies maintained the gold standard, 
found in the Indies a profitable outlet for 
their goods. Japan had practically 
gained complete control, by 1933, of the 
textile imports, and was crowding other 
former important suppliers from the 
market. Sardines, rubber goods, chem- 
icals, iron and steel products, paper and 
paper products, toys, and earthenware, 
arrived from Japan in ever-increasing 
quantities, transported on Japanese 
ships and largely destined to Japanese 
import houses. , 
_ While Japan was thus rapidly increas- 
ing its share of the import trade of the 
Indies, purchases of Indies exports by 
the Japanese were not being propor- 
tionately augmented. The value of 
Japan’s imports into the Netherlands 
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Recovering tin on the island of Bangka, off the southeast coast of Sumatra. The workmen 
(mostly Chinese) equipped with hoes, keep the sand agitated so that it will be carried 


off in the water, leaving the heavier tin ore. 


Indies only increased from 94,000,000 
guilders in 1928 to 98,000,000 in 1933, but 
the percentage of total value of imports 
furnished by Japan rose from 10 to 31 
percent. Exports to Japan for the same 
years declined in value from 57,000,000 
guilders in 1928 to 23,000,000 guilders in 
1933, representing 4 and 5 ‘percent, re- 
spectively, of the total value of goods 
exported from the Indies. 

The populace of the Indies, as a whole, 
doubtless enjoyed many benefits from 
Japanese commodities offered at low 
prices. On the other hand, however 
much the interests of the country were 
served by the lowest possible prices of 
imports, its existing production appara- 
tus was based on exports and could only 
be maintained by making its import 
needs subservient to its export trade. 


Crisis Measures Adopted 


The Government, realizing that the 
existing elements of commerce, if left. to 
their own resources, could not offer a 
lasting resistance to such abnormal con- 
ditions, decided to institute a series of 
“crisis” or depression measures for both 
export and import commodities. Al- 
though at the time it was believed these 
would be only temporary, most of them 
remained in force—with few exceptions 
but frequent alterations—as long as the 
country carried on its world trade. 
While the new measures were commonly 
understood to be aimed at Japan, the 
stated objectives left little doubt that all 
countries exporting to the Indies, with 
the exception of the Netherlands, would 
be affected. 


The first step in the direction of im- 
port control came in March 1933, with a 
law restricting rice imports and granting 
to the Government subsequent control 
and regulation of local distribution and 
the marketing of rice. Land had re- 
cently become available for rice culti- 
vation which would supply the needs of 
the population from domestic produc- 
tion, thereby replacing imports from 
Thailand, Indochina, and Malaya. The 
necessity of protecting and controlling 
local rice prices under these circum- 
stances made the restriction on imports 
advisable, 

The next development was the adop- 
tion of a Crisis Cement Ordinance as a 
protective measure for a large domestic 
cement plant at Padang, West Sumatra, 
which was receiving severe competition 
from imports of cheap Japanese cement. 
This measure became effective in June 
1933, and provided for quota allotments 
and licenses to importers. 

Probably the most important of all the 
crisis measures was the “Crisis Import 
Ordnance,” which became effective on 
September 20, 1933, and which gave the 
Government blanket control of all im- 
ports. This ordinance, in brief, em- 
powered the Government to forbid the 
importation of any article exceeding a 
maximum in value, amount, or weight. 


Objectives of the Measures 


All the crisis-import measures had 
their roots in one or more of the follow- 
ing objectives—protection of Nether- 
lands Indies industries, especially tex- 
tiles; promotion of import trade from 
those countries which were the principal 
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goods from the United States. 


forces. 


speedy and orderly return to normalcy. 








CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF NETHERLANDS INDIES GOVERNMENT 


Rehabilitation of the Netherlands Indies is promised by the Netherlands 
Government according to definite plans and preparations already formulated. 
Arrangements have been made to supply more than $200,000,000 in relief 
The first concern will be to restore order, 
rebuild communications and shelter, and produce food crops for the popula- 
tion. The needs of each district in the islands have been separately con- 
sidered, in the hope that the most suitable kinds and quantities of materials 
for rehabilitation may be landed simultaneously with the advancing military 
Necessary purchases of essential foodstuffs—rice, soybeans, and 
maize—are expected to reach 200,000 tons, and of meats and fish 80,000 tons, 
while textile requirements to relieve the.clothing situation may possibly be in 
excess of 450,000,000 yards of cotton goods. 

The authorities state that they believe it will be possible to start almost 
immediately the production of strategic raw materials and important export 
crops, of which rubber will have the first priority. They also announce the 
rubber-processing equipment, valued at $15,000,000, has already been pur- 
chased in the United States, and it is estimated that 3 months after reoccu- 
pation, smoked sheet rubber can be again exported. Other plans foretell 
the reestablishment of agricultural production of Java coffee, tea, sugar, and 
Sumatra tobacco, kapok, palm oil, pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, 
so that the country can pay for its large emergency imports and assist a 

















consumers of Indies products; and pro- 
tection of the interests of existing and 
accredited channels of importation and 
distribution. To carry out these policies 
the ordinances placed in the hands of the 
Director of Economic Affairs of Nether- 
lands Indies authority to issue regula- 
tions concerning certificates of origin 
for imports, and provided that imports 
of restricted items would be permitted 
only on the presentation of import li- 
censes. 

These regulatory measures fell into 
two main divisions: Import limitations 
measures, or the import-quota system, 
called by the Dutch, “contingenteering” ; 
and licensing, or “licentieering.” 

The quota measures insured that a 
certain percentage of the total imports 
of specified commodities would come from 
some given privileged country, e. g., Hol- 
land, the mother country, with the bal- 
ance of importation coming from any 
other countries. Also, they could be ap- 
plied to protect domestic manufacturers 
from undue pressure of competition 
from abroad, thereby encouraging newly 
established industries. Specifically the 
measures aimed at controlling the kind, 
quantity, and origin of goods entering 
the country. 

On the other hand, the licensing sys- 
tem, as originally designed, allocated 
representative shares of the permissible 
import to the local importers and thus 
attempted to channel the distribution of 
imports after entering the country. It 
was generally understood that licenses 
were not to regulate the origin of goods. 

In the application of these measures it 
soon developed, however, that the licenses 
did afford the Government power to des- 
ignate the origin of imported goods. The 
authorities might decide, for undisclosed 
reasons, such as bargaining or reciproc- 
ity, that America should supply 80 per- 
cent of all the oranges imported. This 
could be accomplished by the issuance 
of licenses to importers of American 
oranges rather than to importers of 
Australian oranges who formerly might 


have supplied the market. Thus, by di- 
verting imports from one country and 
permitting imports from another, the 
Government could exercise almost dicta- 
torial powers in international trade re- 
lationships. From these observations, it 
is evident that the Government had now 
obtained powerful weapons against any 
and all forces tending to affect in an 
undesired way the country’s trade and 
commerce or its economic structure. 


The First Preferred Quotas 


Under the authority of this Ordinance 
the Government first moved, in Decem- 
ber 1933, to place an import quota and 
licensing system on beer by a Crisis Beer 
Ordinance. Following this, early in 
1934, two Crisis Textile Import Regula- 
tions became effective. These two ordi- 


nances had particular significance be- 
cause the textile trade was both impor- 
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The original cinchona trees of Netherlands 
Indies, imported in 1866. Quinine, the 
valuable malaria antitoxin is extracted 
from the bark of this tree. Between 6 
and 7 tons of bark, with a 7.07 percent 
quinine content, was exported annually 
in pre-war years. 
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tant and valuable to the textile industry 
of the Netherlands; for the homeland 
manufacturers who had produced, in 
1929, cotton goods valued at 179,000,000 
guilders, sent 54 percent of this total out- 
put to the Indies. Moreover, textile im. 
ports accounted for the largest share of 
total imports,” and was practically the 
only item of import to reach into every 
native home. 

At this time, moreover, Great Britain 
was contemplating the restriction of ex- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies to 
British dominions unless the Indies 
adopted measures to promote local im- 
portation of British textiles. 

During the year 1928 Holland supplied 
26 percent and Great Britain 29 percent 
of the total value of imported cotton 
goods, but by 1933 their respective shares 
in this trade had drastically declined to 
7 percent each. Meanwhile Japan 
which in 1928 had supplied 26 percent 
of total value of textile imports, in- 
creased its share by 1933 to the amazing 
figure of 76 percent. It was felt, in these 
circumstances, that some system for the 
control of textile imports was needed. 

The first textile ordinance, adopted 
February 13, 1934, restricted imports to 
allotted country-quotas of cotton and ar- 
tificial silk sarongs (the universally worn 
native skirt), kain-pandjangs, and loer- 
iks (native garments). Japan special- 
ized in these items, of which the Indies 
was trying to expand domestic produc- 
tion, and only by regulating imports 
could the local industry survive. 

The other ordinance, known as the 
Bleached-Material Ordinance of 1934, 
became applicable March 1, 1934, and re- 
served to Holland minimum percentages 
of imports based on the 1932 quantities 
supplied by the motherland: Cambrics, 
60 percent; cambric shirting, 80 percent: 
shirtings and longcloth, 42 percent: 
drills, 14 percent; jeans and twills, 5 per- 
cent; and remaining bleached goods, 17 
percent. All other quantities could be 
imported from any other country. 

This step toward preferential quotas 
received vigorous but unavailing protests 
from Japan. By 1937, although Holland 
and Great Britain retained a considera- 
ble trade in cotton piece goods—in per- 
centage of total value of these goods, 28 
percent and 13 percent, respectively— 
Japan still supplied more than 55 per- 
cent of the imports of cotton piece goods. 

Many specific quotas were granted in 
the following years to various import 
products. Iron and steel products, syn- 
thetic fertilizers, sulphate of ammonia, 
formic acid, ferrous sulphate, household 
utensils, bicycles, soap, wrapping paper, 
beer, and automobile tires were all in- 
cluded. Before the end of 1935, at least 
40 percent of all imports into the Nether- 
lands Indies were subject to special im- 
port restrictions. 

The most severe measure of control 
applied, from the standpoint of import- 
ers, was the ruling that individual im- 
porters should be required to obtain a 
license for every shipment into the is- 
land. These licenses were distributed 


*Imports of yarns and piece goods in 1933 
were valued at 106,400,000 guilders, and total 
imports at 317,900,000 guilders. 
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y among the importers in proportion to quotas were not set on a basis of pro- dies; India and Thailand were separate 
i their previously established interests, ductive capacity. Countries, moreover, signatories; and France signed for Indo- 
n and at the discretion of the Director of which were former customers and had china. 
0 Economic Affairs. An unusual amount not joined the agreement were racing for Each of the principal cooperating ter- 
oi of protection was offered by such a sys- self-sufficiency in sugar production, and ritories had a basic quota allotted to it 
is tem. It protected the established import available export markets therefore were with the object of regulating production 
sf houses, aS well as the middlemen and growing continually smaller. in, and export from, producing coun- 
e€ retailers dependent upon them, against Finally, on May 3, 1937, 25 countries, tries, thus keeping world stocks at a 
y any new import channels, both wholesaie including practically all the large sugar- normal level and at the same time ad- 
and retail, which might adversely affect producing and consuming areas of the justing supply to demand. 
n their interests. At the same time, how- world, signed a 5-year agreement known The operation of the rubber-control 
= ever, trade promotion was hindered by as the International Sugar Agreement. measure was responsible for decreased 
0 the fact that imports could be made oniy Export quotas based on possible produc- production, and with improving world 
2§ by these licensed importers. This tive capacity, were allotted to the par- economic conditions was instrumental in 
hes meant, of course, that foreign manufav- ticipating countries and production was bringing remunerative prices to the rub- 
turers wishing to enter this market could regulated so that stocks should not ex- ber industry. 
dd do so only through one of the importers ceed a maximum (set at 25 percent of The International Rubber Regulation 
at who had received an import license based production). As a result, sugar prices Committee functioned and maintained 
n on imports in earlier periods. slowly increased, stock piles which had its contacts up to April 30, 1944, when 
2s ; reached, in Java, 3,000,000 metric tons— by joint agreement the Committee was 
to Indies Commerce Aided a normal year’s crop—were reduced dissolved. However, negotiations are 
n under an export quota of 1,100,000 tons now under way to establish a new Com- 
nt One of the main fortifications of Indies for the Indies, and a further decline in mittee on a wider basis but without the 
n- commerce during the last decade was the the industry was halted. former regulatory powers. The Inter- 
ag network of trade and clearing agrer- national Sugar Agreement, on the other 
se ments concluded by the Netherlands The Stevenson Plan hand, still operates, with the exclusion 
he with various countries. While many of of the Axis nations, and will undoubtedly 
these agreements remained secret as to During the early 1920’s, prior to the play an important role in post-war inter- 
er] their specific provisions, they were gen- control of sugar, the British had national planning. 
to erally on a reciprocal basis, whereby im- launched the Stevenson Plan‘ to bolster : 
T= port duties on certain products entering falling rubber prices which threatened Tea, Tin, and Rubber Controls 
rm the Indies which were of importance to their interests in Malaya and Ceylon. 
1. foreign industry were reduced or elimi- It was not until 1934, however, that the During the immediate post-crisis years 
al- nated in return for concessions granted Dutch entered into any combined plan (1933-36) the Netherlands Indies also 
ies to Netherlands Indies products. By the to regulate this important product. On became a member of the International 
ic- end of 1937 the Netherlands had signed May 7 of that year an international Tea Regulation Agreement, the Interna- 
rts trade agreements with practically all the treaty was signed in London by the tional Tin Committee, and the Interna- 
important world powers. An outstand- United Kingdom for Burma, Ceylon, the tionl Tin Pool for liquidating excess 
he ing event for the year 1936 was the Re- Federated and Unfederated Malay States, stocks. These international control 
34, ciprocal Trade Agreement between the the Straits Settlements, the State of plans, although varying in operating 
re- Kingdom of the Netherlands and the North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak; the methods, set in motion a medium for co- 
ZeS United States. The provisions favorable Kingdom of the Netherlands for the In- operation between producer territories 
ies for the United States with respect to viet acerca Se whereby price-levels and production- 
ics, trade with the Indies consisted of bind- ™ The Stevenson Plan was in operation for levels might be adjusted to protect the 
nt: ings against future increases of the ex- only 6 years, 1922-28. (Continued on p. 38) 
nt: isting tariff rates, the reduction or repeal 
er- of import monopoly fees, and the guar- 
= antee of reasonable minimum quotas re- 
be served for the United States. Set up 
during a basic quota period, this was a 
tas valuable concession as the quota system 
asts was drastically curtailed shortly after- 
and ward. 
cf International Controls 
Sen Near collapse of many of the most im- 
er- portant agricultural industries of the 
ods. Indies led the Government during the 
1 in 1930's, to participate in numerous inter- 
port national control measures promulgated 
yn- to regulate world supply to demand by 
nia, establishing basic export quotas for 
hold member countries. An American 
per, banker, Mr. Chadbourne, who owned 
in- large sugar interests in Cuba, initiated 
east a plan in 1930 to limit production and 
her- export by amicable agreement between 
im- Sugar-producing countries. The main 
objective was to raise sugar prices, which 
itrol had declined to levels below cost of pro- 
ort- duction, and to dispose of rapidly ac- 
im- cumulating stock piles. The Nether- 
in a lands Indies adopted the Chadbourne 
e is- Plan in 1931, but obtained little relief for 
uted its sugar industry. The plan remained 
In effect until 1936, but failed to accom- National Archives 
| 1933 Plish its purpose, partly because there Javanese women weaving bambo hats—a thriving cottage industry. The total number of 
total was no central authority, or committee plaited hats exported in 1937 was 20,000,000, valued at 600,000 guilders—of this number, 
of control, and also because export approximately 8,000,000 were sent to the United States. 
629253—-45-—__2 
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Current Trends in 


Foreign-Trade Policies 
Review of 1944 


Part I. Steps Toward’ Relaxation of Wartime Export Controls 


N THE NON-AXIS WORLD, the scope 
for commercial foreign trade broad- 
ened appreciably during 1944, and its 
prospects brightened as the result of 
a combination of developments, includ- 
ing a beginning in the relaxation of war- 
time export controls. The general scale 
earlier set for Allied production of mili- 
tary supplies reached its peak in the first 
part of the year, and the supply as well 
as the safety of shipping had improved. 
The gratifying progress of the military 
campaigns on all fronts, until the De- 
cember set-back in Europe, further en- 
couraged some of the Allied governments 
in their planning as to how soon and to 
what degree facilities and materials 
could be released for reconversion to 
serve civilian purposes. Prominent 
among the claimants for easement from 
the wartime restrictions upon civilian 
supply were the exporters and producers 
for foreign markets. 

For several years, the normal opera- 
tions of commercial exporters had under- 
standably been curtailed and channeled 
in various ways, as required by the over- 
riding needs for goods and ships for 
each country’s own military operations 
and those of its Allies, and for the assist- 
ance of the populations in the active war 
zones. Foreign traders naturally have 
pressed for the earliest possible release, 
not only from the wartime restrictions 
upon the volume of their operations, but 
also from the complicated and time-con- 
suming official procedures in connection 
with foreign transactions. For some 
time these have usually involved govern- 
mental controls and often licenses in 
both the countries of exportation and 
importation and, in many cases, addi- 
tional arrangements were required for 
their integration with one another. 

The Governments of the United States 
and of the United Kingdom have an- 
nounced their endeavor to insure, to the 
extent practicable, that the exporters of 
neither country receive undue competi- 
tive advantage as a result of the war. 
However, the precise timing and the de- 
gree of easement of wartime economic 
controls upon commercial exportations 
might be expected to differ in the various 
countries, in accordance with their rela- 
tive supply situation in basic materials, 
and with the degree to which their man- 
power and facilities have had to be di- 


By Henry CHacmers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


verted to war purposes. Thus, until the 
changed prospect in December for an 
early end to the war in Europe, condi- 
tions in the United States promised to 
allow an earlier and somewhat larger 
margin of materials and facilities to be 
released for civilian uses, both domesti- 
cally and for foreign markets, than in the 
case of the United Kingdom and of most 
other countries. 

Even in the United States, however, 
the actual developments in this field dur- 
ing 1944 have been more in the nature 
of simplification of existing wartime pro- 
cedures, and in some cases their elimina- 
tion, rather than any large-scale release 
of supplies for uncontrolled disposal. 
Some materials and products were indeed 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the second in a series of 
articles analyzing the past year’s 
developments in the field of com- 
mercial policy and international 
trade relations. The first, dealing 
with the trade shifts arising from 
the war developments of 1944, 
mainly in Europe and the Far 
East, appeared in last week’s issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
The present article surveys the 
steps during the past year toward 
the relaxation of wartime export 
controls on the part of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. 

The third and concluding arti- 
cle, to appear next week, will deal 
with two further types of develop- 
ments: The import control meas- 
ures adopted or modified by vari- 
ous countries during 1944, as the 
prospect grew for the less re- 
stricted shipment of goods from 
the principal supplying countries; 
and the possible continuation of 
some emergency measures beyond 
the war period. 
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made more freely available during 1944 
for civilian use, both at home and for 
export, but the supplies of a great many 
commodities are still limited, and they 
have continued under control. In view 
of the interest commercial concerns in 
the procedural as well as the supply 
changes, a brief analysis of the principal] 
developments of the past year in the 
three principal Allied exporting countries 
seem worth while. 


United States 


Beginning early in 1944, the export 
control authorities of the United States 
progressively rolled back the “decen- 
tralization” procedure, which had been 
instituted in March 1943 to govern ex- 
ports to the other American republics, 
Adopted originally in order to allow the 
governments of those other republics a 
voice in determining the relative essen- 
tiality of the various purposes for which 
the limited supplies and shipping avail- 
able for their countries might be allo- 
cated, the need for arrangements involv- 
ing the complicated procedures called 
for by this program had become less 
urgent. 

Specifically, the former general re- 
quirement that import recommendations 
be obtained from the “country agency” 
of each of the other American govern- 
ments for most commodities, before ex- 
port licenses could be issued in the 
United States, was successively curtailed 
and, by January 1945, applied only to a 
limited “positive” list of commodities. 
Certain commodities were put on general 
license, or were in other ways relieved 
from the requirement for obtaining in- 
dividual licenses for each transaction, 
or for each consignee in the same mar- 
ket. 

Similarly, the “program license” pro- 
cedure, which had governed the exports 
of supplies to most of the British Empire, 
the Soviet Union, the Middle East, and to 
the French, Belgian, and Dutch posses- 
sions, was discontinued on October 1. 
That relieved exporters from the neces- 
sity of obtaining a “release certificate” 
from the foreign purchasing missions, 
established here by those countries, aS @ 
condition of securing an export license 
from the United States authorities for 
transactions with this broad range of 
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areas. It did not affect the need for ob- 
taining an import license from the gov- 
ernment of the country of destination, 
where that is required. On the contrary, 
as in the trade relations with Latin 
America, when the controls at the ex- 
porting end are relaxed, those in the 
countries of importation tend to become 
more determining. 

At various times during the past year, 
steps also were taken to facilitate, or to 
restore to normal private channels, the 
flow of trade in certain lines of exports 
to Turkey, the Middle East, and to vari- 
ous of the French and Belgian colonies. 

For a considerable part of the war 
period, the supplying of the essential 
import requirements of certain coun- 
tries has been programmed through a 
series of United Kingdom and United 
States “Combined Area Committees,” 
which also designated the source of sup- 
ply. An important step toward the re- 
turn to normal trading with those areas 
was taken in the fall of 1944, when the 
United States authorities adopted the 
principle that, for commodities in long 
supply, the choice of the importer in the 
foreign countries as to the country from 
which he prefers a given item to be 
supplied should govern, subject to the 
availability of shipping and the special 
considerations present where Lend- 
Lease funds are involved. 

At the close of 1944, steps were taken 
toward freeing trade with the Middle 
East from the centralized control which 
had been exercised for several years by 
the Middle East Supply Center, operat- 
ing from Cairo under Anglo-American 
direction. That had been established in 
1941, after the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Allied shipping rendered 
the supplying of the essential civilian 
import requirements of this region an 
exceptionally difficult problem. With 
respect to most products, other than 
those regarded in general short supply or 
which present special tonnage consid- 
erations, the government of each of the 
countries in the Middle East—from 
Egypt to Iran—are now to license and 
control their own importations directly. 
They are, however, subject to the limita- 
tions upon supplies at source and upon 
the total shipping tonnage available for 
the region, and must make their own 
arrangements regarding dollar exchange 
for purchases to be made in the United 
States, 

The attitude of the United States ad- 
ministrators toward governmental bulk 
buying, which had been found the most 
expedient method in certain cases dur- 
ing the war, but which appears to be 
preferred by some foreign governments 
as the continuing method of purchase, 
has recently been materially clarified. 
The Foreign Economic Administration 
announced in December that, where 
Similar commodities are involved and the 
end use is comparable, no preference is 
given and no higher priorities assigned 
to applications for export licenses sub- 
mitted by foreign purchasing missions 
than to applications submitted directly 
by the trade. 

In an instruction released at the end 
of September, President Roosevelt has 
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MorE FOREIGN-TRADE DATA 
AVAILABLE 


More details with reference to 
United States foreign trade are 
now being made public, according 
to a recent announcement of the 
Bureau of the Census. The release 
of such information for periods 
subsequent to 1941, however, is 
subject to some restrictions in ac- 
cordance with current security 
regulations. 

Detailed information on trade 
with foreign countries is limited 
to United States trade with Canada 
and Mexico on a 6-month delayed 
basis and with Latin American 
Republics on a 12-month delayed 
basis. Information is excluded on 
military equipment items, and on 
commodities which have been des- 
ignated as strategic: and critical 
materials by appropriate govern- 
ment agencies. 

Statistics also are released on a 
12-month basis on total United 
States imports and exports of in- 
dividual commodities, showing no 
country detail. Data on strategic, 
critical, and military equipment 
items are excluded. 

Data on shipments of individual 
commodities between the United 
States and Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, exclusive 
of critical, strategic, and military 
equipment, are also available on a 
12-month delayed basis. e 




















already directed that, after the defeat 
of Germany, the Foreign Economic 
Administration ‘‘should relax controls 
over exports to the fullest extent com- 
patible with our continuing war objec- 
tives, ... with a view to encouraging 
private trade without interfering with 
the successful prosecution of the war 
against Japan.” Such action depends, 
of course, upon the degree of relaxation 
over strategic commodities and others in 
short supply which the War Production 
Board feels warranted in authorizing. 
Moreover, it has been officially stressed 
in this connection that the amount of 
shipping which can be spared from mili- 
tary needs would continue to be a limit- 
ing factor upon the volume of commer- 
cial exports from the United States at 
any given time, as would be the cur- 
rent needs for domestic civilian use, and 
the changing demands for relief and re- 
habilitation purposes abroad. 

A renewed tightness in the commer- 
cial shipping situation did develop to- 
ard the end of 1944, attributed to the 
intensification of the war both in the 
East and in the West, and to the long 
turn-abouts in European ports, still in- 
adequate in number and unloading facil- 
ities. Moreover, there were official in- 
dications early in 1945 that, in view of 
the likelihood of a longer war in Europe, 
all past supply programs of the Allied 
countries would need to be reviewed. 
How far this is likely to affect the con- 
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tinued relaxation and simplification of 
foreign-trade controls begun during 
1944 is still uncertain. 


United Kingdom 


In a statement to the House of Com- 
mons on November 16, regarding the 
prospect for the relaxation of the various 
British wartime economic controls, Prime 
Minister Churchill cited the restoration 
of the country’s export trade as one of 
the prime purposes for which “after the 
defeat of Germany it will be possible and 
necessary to turn over an increasing 
part of our resources to civilian produc- 
tion.” In a subsequent Parliamentary 
debate on the subject, however, the Min- 
ister of Production was emphatic that, 
for Britain to start now “to resume ex- 
ports in a substantial way,” would mean 
delay in victory and greater loss of lives. 

Up to the close of 1944, only minor 
relaxations in the British export-licens- 
ing controls or procedures had been au- 
thorized. Under two orders of the Board 
of Trade, in March and in November, 
permission was granted for the exporta- 
tion of limited lists of secondary com- 
modities,* without license, to all coun- 
tries other than those with which trade 
is entirely prohibited. As late as April, 
however, British export-license control 
was extended to include a number of ad- 
ditional minor manufactures. In No- 
vember, the Board of Trade removed a 
number of areas from the list of desti- 
nations for which all exports from the 
United Kingdom had for some time been 
Subject to licensing. These comprised 
most of Africa (except North Africa); 
the French and British possessions in 
the Pacific; and the French colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

An early indication of the desire of the 
British Government to allow the gradual 
revival of British exports in lines largely 
cut off during the war appeared in the 
announcement that, beginning in Octo- 
ber, British woolen mills could resume 
the production of fabrics and blankets 
for the United States and for the coun- 
tries of Latin America, if they could ex- 
ecute such orders without interfering 
with prior obligations. Allocations were 
granted at the rate of about half of the 
basic exports for those areas, and the 
sale of raw wool for that purpose was au- 
thorized. This trade had been banned 
for 16 months, during which export al- 
locations of woolen: manufactures had 
heen restricted mainly to Empire coun- 
tries and to certain oversea territories of 
friendly European countries. 

The first material moderation of the 
British wartime restrictions on exports 
was planned for the beginning of 1945. 
Revised arrangements regarding sup- 
plies under Lend-Lease were announced 
simultaneously in Washington and Lon- 
don on November 30, which contemplated 
substantial reductions in the Lend-Lease 
assistance to be needed by the United 


Mainly pharmaceutical and toilet prepa- 
rations; wax polishes; furs and specified man- 
ufactures; certain chemicals; typewriter rib- 
bons on spools; and certain glassware and 
optical instruments. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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World Air Trade Routes 


OMETIME IN THE LATTER HALF 

of the 1920’s some men, fired with 
the courage of their convictions and will- 
ing to risk their money and careers in 
the establishment of commercial air serv- 
ices—a daring venture then—started in 
the Caribbean area our first small in- 
ternational air operation. From that 
nucleus grew, during the 1930’s, the very 
extensive system of American flag in- 
ternational air lines known as Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. If we include the Pan 
American-Grace Airways, 50 percent of 
which is owned by Pan American and 
50 percent by W. R. Grace & Co., the Pan 
American Airways System operated more 
route miles by far than the next largest 
international operator before the war. 
in 1940, American Export Airlines was 
authorized to operate a temporary service 
across the Atlantic, although its oper- 
ations did not actually start until after 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. 


Military Services Expanded 


Modern war called for air transport op- 
erations to serve theaters of war all over 
the world. The Air Transport Command 
was created in the War Department and 
grew to fill this need. It started with a 
small nucleus of personnel, many of 
whom were key officers and technical ex- 
perts taken from the domestic air lines. 
And it had only a small number of trans- 
port aircraft, most of which were like- 
wise taken from the domestic air lines. 
It wisely utilized, under contract, the 
“know-how” and the services of the air- 
line organizations themselves. Intelli- 
gently directed, the Air Transport Com- 
mand has expanded until it is operating 
approximately 125,000 miles of routes 
every day, carrying enormous numbers 
of passengers and millions upon millions 
of pounds of cargo annually. As of a 
recent date, the Air Transport Command 
was operating across the North Atlantic 
alone, approximately 65 trips daily. 

In addition, the Naval Air Transport 
Service has likewise built up a very ex- 
tensive operation serving naval estab- 
lishments throughout the world. 

These two services, plus the limited 
amount of commercial transoceanic in- 
ternational services which could be con- 
tinued during the war, have, in one of 
history’s twinklings, transferred the 
prospect of transoceanic passenger travel 
very substantially from the surface to the 
air. There will, of course, be many pleas- 
ant sea voyages hereafter, as heretofore; 
but for the man whose object is to get 
there, the war has proved the safety of 
the air and the superiority of air travel 
in time saved. And speaking of safety, 
have any of you stopped to think re- 
cently of how wrong you would have 
thought your neighbor had he, 10 years 


By L. Wetcx Pocur, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


ago, prophesied that it would be safe 
within a decade to cross the Atlantic by 
air? While submarines stalked the sea 
lanes, they drove their human prey into 
the air lanes. This war experience does 
not represent theorizing; it is the prac- 
tical laboratory test which proves the 
case. 


World Air Routes Announced 


Alert to the very great possiblities of 
expansion and growth in international 
air trade and travel, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in 1943 consulted extensively 
all aeronautical interests, twice soliciting 
their views, as to the international air 
transportation routes which the United 
States should seek to operate in the fu- 
ture. After further consultation with all 
interested governmental agencies, and 
with the approval of the President, the 
Board made our proposed world routes 
public last June. If existing United 
States air routes established before the 


Nore: An address delivered recently at the 
first International Civil Aviation Luncheon 
sponsored by the Aviation Section, New York 
Board of Trade, in New York, N. Y. 
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AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS 





A series of releases entitled 
“Air-Cargo Potentials Between the 
United States and Latin America” 
is scheduled to appear in the 
Transportation Section of the In- 
dustrial Reference Service at an 
early date. These studies are de- 
signed to help solve the problem of 
increasing the flow of trade be- 
tween the United States and the 
Latin American Republics, as well 
as to accelerate the tempo of trade 
in those commodities where speed 
is essential. The basic data con- 
tained in the series will be of as- 
sistance not only to exporters and 
importers in helping them to de- 
termine which products can most 
advantageously be shipped by air, 
but will also be of aid in the deter- 
mination of the volume and types 
of aircraft which will be neces- 
sary adequately to handle air- 
borne cargoes. 

The first release to appear will 
deal with air-cargo potentials be- 
tween the United States and 
Brazil. Copies may be obtained 
by addressing a request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 























war are included, there are 20 world 
routes in all which were so announced. 
They do not include any routes, existing 
or prospective, between the United States 
and the contiguous territories of Canada 
and Mexico. These routes reach every 
continent and important region of the 
world. Europe with approximately 25 
percent of the world’s population and the 
important areas of east Asia, south Asia, 
and southeast Asia, including approxi- 
mately 47 percent of the worlds popula- 
tion, are reached by these new routes. 
Generally speaking, these routes are 
based upon commercial considerations. 
They represent the Board’s judgment as 
to the best routes for air-borne trade and 
travel prospects from and to the United 
States. With minor exceptions they con- 
stitute reasonably direct routes out from 
and back to our homeland. 


Applications and Permits 


About 100 applications were filed by 
American citizens to operate interna- 
tional routes. The Board has divided 
the world into four areas for the purpose 
of conducting hearings on these applica- 
tions and reaching decisions in the cases. 
All applications in each area have been 
consolidated in a single proceeding. The 
areas are (1) the Latin American, (2) 
the North Atlantic (reaching eastward as 
far as Calcutta, India), (3) the South 
Atlantic, and (4) the Pacific, including 
Alaska (and reaching westward as far 
as Calcutta, India), and Australia. 
Hearings have been held in the Latin 
American, North Atlantic, and South At- 
lantic proceedings. Under the law, 
when the Board has reached its decision 
after a hearing in these international 
cases, that decision is submitted to the 
President. The issuance or denial of 
each certificate is subject to his approval. 

The Board realized, of course, that 
many of the applications, and most of 
the additional proposed routes which 
were not in operation before the war, in- 
volved air transportation to and through 
the air space of nations with which the 
United States currently has no operating 
air arrangements. But in setting these 
cases down for hearing and decision in 
a timely manner, the Board was follow- 
ing the necessary statutory requirement 
that findings of public convenience and 
necessity should be made as a result of 
hearings. This action by the Board was 
designed to permit the prompt inaugu- 
ration of additional air-carrier services 
abroad when time and conditions are ap- 
propriate. Obviously no services can be 
inaugurated on any of the new routes 
unless and until suitable arrangements 
have been concluded with the foreign 
nations concerned. 

It is, of course, clear that after as well 
as before the war there will be many for- 
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eign air carriers operating in the inter- 
national field. Under existing law, no 
foreign air carrier can operate to a 
United States point without a permit 
jssued by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
after a public hearing and after approval 
py the President. Although there may 
be exceptions to this general rule, these 
hearings upon applications for permits 
py foreign air carriers would normally 
take place following the negotiation of 
suitable air transportation arrange- 
ments with the country whose air line 
seeks such a permit. 

We are approaching, therefore, a pe- 
riod of great importance to this countrv 
in that the decision period is now almost 
upon us with respect to the applications 
of American flag carriers. These appli- 
cations will require the determination of 
many important issues such as the ques- 
tion of whether there should be more 
than one American flag carrier in the 
international field; if so, whether they 
should operate as much as possible in 
different world areas or whether there 
should be competition between American 
flag carriers; whether, if there is to be 
more than one, there should be any pro- 
hibition against a domestic carrier pro- 
posing to operate beyond the borders of 
the United States; and many related 
questions of an economic and political 
nature. 


International Operations 


Although the United States has had a 
very considerable volume of international 
operations in the past—it led the world 
in this respect—the volume of operations 
in peacetimes was insignificant com- 
pared with what is in store in the future. 
We expect that international trade and 
travel routes can be opened up widely 
and rapidly after this war is over. These 
routes will give access directly to com- 
mercial objectives, unimpeded by shore 
lines, barriers, and bottlenecks which 
have plagued other forms of transporta- 
tion in the past. The impact of air com- 
merce of the future upon our economic, 
social, cultural, and political life will be 
enormous. We are riding the crest of a 
wave of discovery and invention which 
got under way a hundred or so years ago 
and which, we hope, is still accumulating 
force for a much greater future. 

Someone has said that transportation 
is civilization. In any event, civilization 
and this wave of discovery thrive and 
develop best when it is possible for the 
people everywhere to profit from the 
best that is thought and developed by 
every people elsewhere in the world. 
High-speed, time-arresting, world-wide 
travel and the resultant acceleration in 
the exchange of ideas can be a powerful 
agent in stimulating the creative de- 
velopments which are possible in the 
future, 

It was under these promising prospects 
that the Chicago International Civil Avi- 
ation Conference was held last Novem- 
ber and December. The Conference 
achieved some of the greatest and most 
progressive steps ever taken in the field 
of aviation. Before this Conference 
there had been two major attempts to 
organize the world, or portions of it, in 
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by the same general principles. 


available. 








BUSINESSMEN WHO DESIRE TO TRAVEL ABROAD 


American businessmen who desire to travel abrcad may now file applica- 
tions with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of its 26 field offices for transporta- 
tion in planes of the Army Air Transport Command or Naval Air Transport 
Service or water transportation in War Shipping Administration vessels. 

All such applications should state specifically the purpose of the proposed. 
trip and give complete details regarding present and previous connections 
of the applicant in the foreign area which it is proposed to visit. 

Space on military planes may be applied for under the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order No. 9492, which became effective January 1, provided the travel 
will contribute to the war effort or to the resumption of economic activities 
disrupted by the war that are necessary for the prompt restoration of peace- 
time conditions. The availability of water transportation will be determined 


No air transportation space is currently available for private businessmen 
on foreign routes of Army and Navy planes. Travel for the present, there- 
fore, will be almost entirely by surface vessels. 

The acceptance of an application is not a guaranty that passage will be 
provided. Travelers will be required to pay for their passage. 

The Executive order does not apply to priorities on civil air lines. Business- 
men desiring to proceed to Latin America by air should file their applications 
with private lines. Priorities for Latin American travel are still on a war- 
time basis but the Bureau is informed that much nonpriority space is 


American citizens not in possession of United States passports should apply 
for them at the passport agency of the Department of State. Visas are 
also required to permit entry into the country of destination. Inoculations 
against certain diseases are also required. 











the safety and technical fields of avia- 
tion. Neither of them had achieved the 
widespread acceptance necessary to meet 
the world-wide requirements of civil avi- 
ation for the future. 

The first and most important of these 
attempts was the Paris Convention of 
1919. Although an original signatory to 
this Convention, the United States did 
not ratify it. It was not placed in effect 
in many important regions of the world. 
The other major attempt was the Ha- 
bana Convention of 1928. This Conven- 
tion was expected to apply only in the 
Western Hemisphere, but it has not been 
ratified by many important countries in 
this Hemisphere. Each of these conven- 
tions related to safety and technical mat- 
ters and neither of them undertook to 
provide in any way for the establishment 
of commercial air routes. Although each 
convention purported to grant so-called 
“innocent passage” to private aircraft, 
there was, in many cases, a good deal of 
red tape involved even in that limited 
class of international travel. 


Chicago-Conference Results 


The Chicago Conference produced, 
among others, five documents of chief 
importance which were drafted and 
opened for signature at the Conference. 
The first of these was a new Interna- 
tional Air Navigation Convention. It 
represents one of the most outstanding 
contributions in the field of civil aviation 
ever achieved by an aviation conference 
and reflects the experience gained under 
the Paris and Habana Conventions. It 
represents a strictly modern, up-to-date 
attempt to provide for order and regula- 
tion in the safety and technical fields for 
all types of civil airplane international 
operations and, if accepted by the na- 
tions, will, for the first time, have or- 
ganized the whole world with respect to 


the regulation of these very important 
matters. It provides for a world organi- 
zation consisting of an Assembly and a 
Council. 

In the Assembly each country is to have 
one vote. Twenty-one nations are to be 
represented on the Council, eight of 
which constitute those of chief impor- 
tance in air transport; five constitute 
those, not otherwise included, which 
make the largest contribution to the pro- 
vision of facilities for international civil 
air navigation; and eight, not otherwise 
included, constitute a group whose elec- 
tion will insure that all major geographi- 
cal areas of the world are represented. 
In addition to the jurisdiction of the 
Council over safety and technical mat- 
ters, it has certain powers of investiga- 
tion and reporting in other fields as well. 
It is also to be the repository for the re- 
cording of a good deal of statistical in- 
formation regarding the operation of in- 
ternational air lines and of international 
agreements relating to air transportation 
between nations and between any nation 
and air lines of other nations. 

A second document drafted and opened 
for signature at Chicago is known as the 
Interim Agreement. It provides, during 
the period (not to exceed 3 years) from 
now until the time when the Interna- 
tional Convention can be properly rati- 
fied by the countries of the world, for a 
temporary or interim world organization 
similar in structure to that provided for 
in the permanent convention. The seat 
of the Interim Council is to be in Canada. 

The third is the so-called Two-Free- 
doms Document. The first of these free- 
doms is the privilege accorded by each 
signing nation to the aircraft operated in 
civil air transportation by each other 
signing nation to fly in transit through 
its air space without any additional 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Commercial activity in Colombia ex- 
perienced the customary year-end de- 
cline in January, which was more pro- 
nounced this year because of momen- 
tous developments in the war theaters. 
The high level of business activity for 
the year 1944, however, was abundantly 
confirmed by newly published statistics. 
Total check clearings for the entire 
country in 1944 totaled nearly 7,500,000,- 
000 pesos (approximately $4,275,000,000) 
representing an increase of 29 percent 
over the corresponding total in 1943. 
Real-estate transactions in Bogota, with 
a total value of nearly 54,000,000 pesos 
in 1944, were 37 percent above the pre- 
ceding year, while the new construction 
in the city during the past year totaled 
approximately 22,000,000 pesos, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly 60 percent 
as compared with 1943. 

Outstanding loans by all commercial 
banks at the end of the year, including 
the Agricultural Credit Institute (Caja 
de Credito Agrario), totaled 192,000,000 
pesos. Current deposits on the same 
date amounted to 212,000,000 pesos, and 
savings deposits totaled 53,000,000 pesos. 
The corresponding totals for 1943 were 
149,000,000 pesos, 170,000,000 pesos, and 
37,000,000 pesos, respectively. 

According to provisional figures of the 
Comptroller General, total federal rev- 
enues amounted to 96,721,000 pesos in 
1944 as compared with 79,147,000 pesos 
in 1943. Customs revenues accounted 
for approximately 27 percent of the 
total in both years. The fiscal deficit 
for the year was estimated at approxi- 
mately 16,566,000 pesos. 

Despite the records established in 1944, 
many prominent businessmen and finan- 
cial leaders were reported to be concerned 
over the continued inflationary trend in 
Colombia’s economy, and recommended 
that the government withdraw more ex- 
cess funds from circulation by increas- 
ing the required purchases of “DENAL” 
(national defense) -bonds by business 
firms and raising the rate of excess profits 
taxes. In opposition to these views, how- 
ever, there was a growing sentiment that 
the rising cost-of-living was not exclu- 
sively connected with the increase in the 
circulating medium, but was the result 
of short supplies of essential commodi- 
ties, transportation difficulties, and defi- 
ciencies in national production. It was 
urged by those holding this view that the 
remedy for inflation lies in the stricter 
enforcement of price controls rather 
than in further increases in excess-profits 
taxes or. bond-purchase requirements, 
which would curb production. It also 
was recommended that no brakes should 
be applied to the continued accumulation 
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of foreign exchange which would be 
needed in the post-war period for the 
purchase of equipment and supplies. 

The Colombian Congress was convened 
in a special session on January 22, 1945, 
to consider the ratification of social wel- 
fare and labor laws, previously enacted 
by executive decree, new petroleum legis- 
lation,and a bill for a 5-year agricultural 
program. Although the nation con- 
tinued under a “state of siege,” it was 
expected that it would be lifted as soon 
as the pending measures were ratified by 
Congress. 

Transport conditions continued to be 
the subject of grave concern, inasmuch 
as the rapid deterioration of truck equip- 
ment and the iow rate of replacements 
from abroad appeared to necessitate the 
adoption of drastic control measures. 
The prohibition of trucking on routes 
paralleling railroads was advocated to 
alleviate the situation. Interior trans- 
portation difficulties also continued to 
complicate the problem of relieving port 
congestion. 

The coffee market was very active at 
the beginning of the year, presumably 
resulting from the release of stocks held 
in anticipation of an increase in ceiling 
prices in the United States. On January 
8, however, coffee registrations were sus- 
pended in view of the fact that 90 per- 
cent of the United States quota had al- 
ready been registered. An increase of 1 
peso per carga (12.5 kilograms) in the 
price of coffee in the interior was an- 
nounced by the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers (Federacion Nacional de 
Cafeteros) on January 20. This increase, 
according to some exporters, placed the 
local purchase price from 2}! to 512 per- 
cent above the equivalent of the ceiling 
prices in the United States, taking ship- 
ping costs from Colombia to the United 
States into consideration. It was ex- 
pected, however, that following the re- 
opening of registrations, substantial of- 
ferings from private exporters would be 
forthcoming from stocks purchased prior 
to the latest increase in local prices. It 
is reported that purchases of coffee by 
private exporters have been small since 
January 20, and that an increase of 20 
percent in freight rates, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, would constitute an additional 
burden. 

General prosperity continued in other 
branches of Colombian agriculture, but 
the mounting difficulties of transporta- 
tion have resulted in more production 
being lost for inability to move produce 
to market centers. There were indica- 
tions that the peak of cattle prices was 
approaching, and at recent cattle fairs 
sales were reported to be below offerings. 

The National Supply Institute (Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Abastecimiento), re- 
cently organized to purchase and dis- 
tribute farm products, has not yet 
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commenced operations. The 5-year 
agricultural promotion plan, under con- 
sideration by Congress, was said to incor- 
porate certain features which approxi- 
mate the planned activities of the Supply 
Institute and other government agencies, 
and may be expected to involve a large 
increase in the demand for agricultural] 
machinery, carrying over into the post- 
war period. 

A protracted drought in the Bogota 
area has served to emphasize the need 
for improved water facilities serving the 
city. To remedy the situation, it has 
been announced that expropriation pro- 
ceedings have been initiated to acquire 
additional land for enlarging the exist- 
ing reservoir and that 10,000,000 pesos 
will be appropriated for this project. 
Several large construction jobs have been 
reported in Medellin, including the pav- 
ing of the municipal airport. The call 
for bids on the installation of 40,000 new 
telephone lines in Bogota has been ex- 
tended to April 16. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The new year opened with an unstable 
economic situation existing in Costa 
Rica, principally because of the appar- 
ent inability of the Government to con- 
trol rising prices and to obtain adequate 
basic food supplies. There is an un- 
favorable public reaction to the high cost 
of living and general concern over the 
financial condition of the Government. 

The Northern Railway operating be- 
tween San Jose and Limon, which had 
been out of commission nearly the en- 
tire time since early November, resumed 
operations during the first week in Jan- 
uary. This has relieved the serious con- 
gestion that prevailed in the port of 
Limon and enables many necessary ar- 
ticles to reach the interior. 

The brisk trade which characterized 
the Christmas holiday season declined 
sharply during January, and there is a 
scarcity of a number of essential com- 
modities, principally building materials, 
such as iron, steel, and cement. Food 
is particularly scarce, especially rice, 
corn, beans, and sugar. To meet the 
increasing demand for food, the Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to import quanti- 
ties of rice and beans from the United 
States, inasmuch as these are two of the 
foods which constitute the main diet of 
most of the population. A law has been 
passed by Congress providing that the 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica may make 
available the necessary foreign exchange 
to finance importation of these foods. 

The cost of living has continued to 
mount steadily despite efforts to check 
it during the last few weeks. Contrib- 
uting causes are speculation, the short- 
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age or withholding from sale of certain 
foods, and the large quantity of cur- 
rency in circulation and heavy buying 
which characterized the Christmas sea- 
son. The general cost-of-living index 
for December registered the highest level 
et recorded, 189.29, which compares 
with 168.26, 150.04, and 114.31 for De- 
cember 1943, 1942, and 1941, respectively 
(1936100). The situation was made 
more difficult by the resignation of the 
General Supply Board, which had been 
responsible for fixing prices, on the 
ground that it had insufficient power to 
enforce price control. 

Although figures of Government rev- 
enues and expenditures have not been 
compiled for any period since November, 
it is evident that the national budget is 
still out of balance. The decline in rev- 
enues from customs taxes, during the 
time when the Northern Railway was out 
of commission, was a serious financial 
blow to the Government, as receipts from 
these taxes constitute about one-half of 
its total revenues. The opposition en- 
countered in some quarters to Govern- 
ment financial retrenchment and the 
hostility in Congress to drastic increases 
in the income tax or other forms of taxa- 
tion make the financial situation a diffi- 
cult one. No specific measures for the 
reorganization of finances have as yet 
been taken. 

The present agricultural situation is 
also unsatisfactory. Many coffee ex- 
porters are reported to be still withhold- 
ing shipments, in the hope of obtaining 
higher ceiling prices in the United States 
orelsewhere. According to one estimate, 
out of a coffee crop valued at 25,000,000 
colones (1 colon=$0.178), arrangements 
have thus far been made to ship only 
8,000,000 colones worth. It is reported 
that about two-thirds of the cocoa crop 
has been destroyed, as a result of heavy 
rains in November and December and 
subsequent rot and mold. 

A 3-day strike which occurred among 
the laborers on the Monte Verde abaca 
plantation of Cia. Bananera de Costa 
Rica, a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Co., has seriously reduced production. 
The cause was said to be a dispute over 
the computation of wages and hours. 
The increase in port activities caused by 
the reopening of the Northern Railway 
resulted in improving the employment 
situation in Limon Province. 


Cuba 


(From U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


Grinding of the 1945 Cuban sugar crop 
began on January 17, and more than 
two-thirds of the mills were in operation 
by February 8. The exportation of the 
1945 crop commenced late in January at 
& provisional price of 3 cents per pound, 
subject to the final price that may be 
specified in the crop-sales contract, 
which has not yet been signed. 

The problem raised by sugarcane 
growers in demanding a participation in 
the mills’ proceeds from the sale of black- 
strap molasses continues unsolved, but 
it is expected that the Government will 
shortly reach a decision in the matter. 

Agitation for increased wages result- 
ing largely from the expected increase in 
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the price of sugar continues, and the 
wages of sugar-mill workers were in- 
creased 20 percent by decree (in addi- 
tion to a 10-percent bonus which they 
received last year), while those of cane- 
field workers were raised by 10 percent. 

Port workers are seeking a 40-percent 
raise for handling cargo, including sugar, 
while railroad workers are reportedly 
voicing similar demands. Operations on 
the Guantanamo Railroad have been 
paralyzed since January 23 in protest 
against the company’s failure to accede 
to the workers’ demands for higher wages 
and a closed shop. 

Ministry of Labor Resolution No. 838, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette of 
January 15, forbids the future registra- 
tion of “parallel” labor unions. Another 
measure of importance was Ministry of 
Labor resolution No. 837, promulgated 
on the same day, which stated that man- 
agement personnel performing work cus- 
tomarily done by laborers is subject to 
the Cuban Law for Nationalization of 
Labor. 

Cuba is again suffering from a severe 
drought which began about November 1, 
resulting in poor pastures, a shortage of 
cattle feed, and greatly reduced milk 
production. Foodstuff supplies in gen- 
eral are adequate, however, and a serious 
milk shortage has been averted by im- 
ports of evaporated milk from the United 
States. 

Living costs showed the effects of the 
seasonal increase in purchasing power, 
and the price stability of recent months 
is beginning to yield to a resumption of 
the upward trend. The present rise is 
moderate, however, compared with the 
sharp increases experienced a year ago. 

In a move to maintain ceiling prices on 
wheat flour and bread the Cuban Gov- 
ernment granted to importers a subsidy 
of $2.02 per 200-pound bag of wheat 
fiour to cover a quantity up to 800,000 
bags imported. The subsidy will apply 
to wheat flour ordered only between De- 
cember 15, 1944, and January 16, 1945. 

A modus vivVendi between Cuba and 
Ecuador was signed on February 2, in 
which Cuba agrees to sell to Ecuador 
10,000 metric tons of sugar based on a 
raw-sugar price of 3.25 cents per pound, 
f. o. b. Habana, in return for 15,000,000 
pounds of rice at $8 per 46 kilograms, 
c. i. f. Habana, which Ecuador will sup- 
ply at once. Ecuador also agrees to is- 
sue export licenses later in the year for 
an additional 35,000,000 pounds of rice 
at a maximum price of $8. According 
to the Cuban Minister of Commerce, this 
is the first of several similar agreements 
to be negotiated with other American 
republics. 

Public and private construction activ- 
ity continues heavy throughout the Is- 
land and substantial expenditures for 
public-works projects are being approved 
by the Government. Repairs of the 
damage caused by the October hurricane 
are rapidly being completed, although 
handicapped in some instances by a lack 
of roofing materials. 

All evictions from leased urban prop- 
erties have been suspended by decree 
for an indefinite period, provided the 
tenant makes payment of all sums owed 
for rental. This measure is designed to 
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protect occupants of leased property 
from the effects of the present housing 
shortage, which is especially acute in 
urban centers. 

In an effort to increase the circulation 
of Cuban currency, the Government has 
requested banks established in Cuba to 
make 1945 sugar-crop loans, whenever 
possible, in Cuban instead of United 
States currency. In order to facilitate 
such a procedure (which will be entirely 
voluntary, as the dollar has unlimited 
legal tender value in Cuba), the Gov- 
ernment will exchange United States 
currency for Cuban silver certificates 
whenever the banks require additional 
pesos. This will, it is hoped, increase the 
Government’s holdings of United States 
currency and eventually enable it to ac- 
quire additional quantities of gold bul- 
lion in the United States. 

The Government also announced that 
it has under study plans for a 300,000,- 
000-peso internal loan which, should it 
materialize, would be used for the re- 
funding of Cuba’s external and internal 
debt and for the execution of a vast 
public-works program. 


Nicaragua 
[From the U. S. Embassy, Managua] 


The Nicaraguan exchange situation 
remains difficult. Although the National 
Bank has authorized the Customhouse to 
issue exchange authorizations for $100,- 
000 worth of agricultural machinery 
from the United States, no action has yet 
been taken by the Customhouse. Prom- 
ises have been made, however, that au- 
thorizations will be granted at an early 
date. The curb-market rate reached 7.50 
cordobas to the United States dollar on 
January 26, but dropped 80 to 100 points 
when the Customhouse issued a state- 
ment to the effect that no more exchange 
authorizations for imports, employing 
importers’ own funds, would be granted. 
(The Customhouse had issued a regula- 
tion on October 20, 1944, that merchan- 
dise imports covered by exchange allot- 
ments bearing the notation that the 
importer’s “own funds” would be used 
would be controlled.) The stabilization 
fund on January 20 amounted to $6,354,- 
055 (United States currency), which 
compares with $7,364,567 on January 20, 
1944, and $4,720,574 on the correspond- 
ing date 2 years ago. The credit and 
collection situation showed a slight im- 
provement because of a 2-percent de- 
crease in unpaid foreign drafts during 
December. 

Retail prices of rice, coffee, milk, and 
bread have risen 100 percent during the 
past year; the price of lemons, 500 per- 
cent; tomatoes, 400 percent; beans, 200 
percent; lard and cheese, 80 percent; 
sugar and pork, 60 percent; soap and low- 
priced beef cuts, 50 percent. Both farm- 
ers and millers have been holding re- 
cently harvested rice from the domestic 
market, which has produced a retail 
scarcity of this product. On January 12, 
the Customhouse froze rice stocks, and 
shortly thereafter set the wholesale and 
retail ceiling prices, per hundredweight, 
of rice at 42 and 45 cordobas, respectively. 
Sugar stocks on January 15 were esti- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Semiweekly Air Services Inaugu- 
rated.—Airlines (Western Australia) 
Ltd., has inaugurated a semiweekly serv- 
ice on its line from Perth to Mullewa, 
Yinnietharra, Mulga Downs, Marble 
Bar, and Port Hedland. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Partial Resumption of Business Com- 
munications and _ Personal - Support 
Remittances to Liberated Belgium.—Per- 
sonal and certain nontransactional busi- 
ness communications by letter, not 
exceeding 1 ounce in weight, as well as 
nonillustrated post cards, may be ac- 
cepted for mailing from the United 
States to civilians in liberated Belgium, 
effective February 2, 1945, and Treasury 
licenses are no longer required to ex- 
change financial and commercial infor- 
mation with persons in liberated Bel- 
gium, according to Postmaster General’s 
order No. 27142 of February 1 and in- 
structions (published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of February 2) and 
an announcement by the Treasury De- 
partment of February 2. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Treasury Department whereby personal- 
support remittances may be sent to Bel- 
gium under general licenses No. 32 and 
No. 33, as soon as banks in this country 
are able to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with banks in Belgium. 

With the exception of instructions re- 
lating to support remitttances and to the 
protection, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of property interests in Belgium, 
as well as documents regarding patents, 
copyrights, and trade-marks, communi- 
cations of a financial or business char- 
acter will, for the present, be restricted 
to those ascertaining facts and exchang- 
ing information. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not avail- 
able at this time, and enclosures of cur- 
rency, checks, drafts, or securities con- 
tinue to be prohibited. Letters are not 
to contain merchandise of any kind. 

Additional information issued by the 
Treasury Department on February 2 is 
as follows: 

Treasury licenses no longer are re- 
quired to exchange financial and com- 
mercial information with persons in 
liberated Belgium. Concerns in Bel- 
gium and the United States may resume 
business contacts and negotiate for the 
commencement of private trade. Cred- 
itors may communicate with their 
debtors in Belgium to pave the way for 
obtaining payment orders or documents 
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to substantiate their claims. Banks, 
brokerage houses, and other financial in- 
stitutions may advise their customers of 
the status of their accounts. Bank state- 
ments, financial records, commercial re- 
ports, wills, and death, birth, and mar- 
riage certificates may be transmitted. 
Proxies may be solicited and signature 
cards may be obtained. 

Treasury licenses will still be required 
to send to Belgium communications con- 
stituting or containing instructions or 
authorizations to effect financial or prop- 
erty transactions. For the present, the 
Treasury Department will not in general 
authorize the transmission of transac- 
tional communications, except those re- 
lating to support remittances or the pro- 
tection, maintenance, and management 
of property interests in Belgium. 

The action taken February 2 was in 
the form of an amendment to General 
Ruling No. 11 removing Belgium from 
the category of “enemy territory.” Bel- 
gian areas still under the control of the 
enemy will continue to be regarded as 
“enemy territory” and will remain sub- 
ject to the restrictions contained in the 
general ruling. The action taken Feb- 
ruary 2 does not affect the status of Bel- 
gian assets in the United States. For the 
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Market Scene—Spice 
Islands 


Native garments, as shown here, 
are generally made from imported 
cotton goods. Note the brilliant 
batik-patterned skirts (sarongs) 
and trousers; the long, white cam- 
isoles; the buttoned short jackets, 
white or printed, having standing 
collars; head turbans and fezzes. 
The long strips of cloth (slen- 
dangs) are worn over the shoulder 
or as a head cloth by the women, 
unless needed for carrying bundles 
or babies. 

This picture has been made 
available through the courtesy of 
the Netherlands Information 
Bureau. 
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present, telecommunication service with 
Belgium is not available to private 


persons. 
Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Rail and Ferry Traffiic, 1943.—Railway 
traffic in Bermuda increased slightly in 
1943 over the previous peak year. The 
number of passengers carried totaled 
1,487,477 in 1943 compared with 1,479,009 
in 1942 and 542,000 in 1940, the lowest on 
record. 

The principal ferry service, operated 
by the Bermuda Transportation Co., 
Ltd., showed a decline in the total num- 
ber of passengers carried on its two 
routes. In 1943, this company carried 
a total of 772,294 passengers, compared 
with 823,803 in 1942, the peak year, and 
575,911 in 1940, the lowest on record dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification Between Sao 
Paulo and Jundiai Authorized.—The 
Government of Brazil has authorized 
the Brazilian Minister of Transportation 
and Public Works to sign a contract with 
the Sao Paulo Railway Co., Ltd., cover- 
ing the electrification of trackage be- 
tween Sao Paulo and Jundiai, a distance 
of 37 miles. Necessary line improve- 
ments and the acquisition of operating 
equipment are authorized 

At Jundiai, the Sao Paulo Railway 
connects with the Paulista Railway, al- 
ready electrified, so the work proposed 
will provide through electric operation 
for the exceedingly heavy traffic between 
Sao Paulo’s industrial area and the well- 
developed northeastern portion of the 
State. 

The saving of an appreciable quantity 
of coal and fuel oil is an important item. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Income-Tax Concessions for 
Foreign Workers in Canada.—Persons 
from abroad who are engaged in essen- 
tial Canadian war work because of spe- 
cial skills or knowledge will continue to 
be granted special income-tax conces- 
sions aS an inducement to continue tc 
work in Canada. Because there is a real 
possibility of losing the services of such 
persons as a result of the higher rates of 
income taxes prevailing in Canada, the 
Minister of National Revenue has been 
empowered, for the tax year 1945, to 
impose and collect Canadian taxes on 
the basis of lower rates which may exist 
in the countries from which such work- 
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ers may come, provided that the differ- 
ence in tax is paid by the employers of 
such persons. These concessions are a 
continuation during 1945 of similar ben- 
efits which were granted to foreign 
workers during the tax years 1942, 1943, 
end 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Elimination of Reduced Railway Fares 
Continued.—Regulations in effect since 
August 31, 19412, wh'ch eliminated cer- 
tan reduced fares for civilians, includ- 
ing special convention rates, on Cana- 
dian railways have been extended from 
February 15, 1945, to August 15, 1945 as 
a result of an order in council issued on 
recommendation cf ihe Transpcrt Con- 
troller. 

The prohibition against reduced fares 
does not apply to members of the armed 
forces when traveling home on annual or 
embarkation leave. Such travelers do 
not have to pay more than $15 for the 
round trip, no matter how far their 
homes may be from the point of de- 
parture. The Federal Government 
makes up to the railways the balance 
of the cost. For ordinary leave, service- 
men continue to travel on a return ticket 
for the price of a single fare. 

The foregoing regulations controlling 
civilian railway fares were issued to con- 
serve steel, oil, coal, and other vital ma- 
terials and to assure adequate transpor- 
taticn for the movement of war supplies 
and of the armed forces on duty. 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


C_lombo-Jiffna Train Service to b2 
| -eslerated.—Train serv ce between Co- 
combo and Jaffna, Ceylon is expected 
o be accelerated this year with the com- 
ple ion cf improvements planned for the 
ino, repcrts the European press. The 
cisiance by rail between these two cities 
's approx mately 245 miles, and the trip 
cne way requires apprcx mately 13 hours. 
it is hoped to reduce the time of the 
journey by about 2 hours and also to 
make it possible for heavier loads to be 


carried. 
Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Add‘tional Exchange of Notes Pro- 
longs and Increases Duty-Free Chilean 
quota for Argentine Beef—The duty- 
free quota on imports into Chile of up 
to 4,000 tons per year of chilled or frczen 
beef from Argentina, under provisions of 
the additional protocol to the commer- 
cial treaty of June 3, 1933, has been in- 
creased to 10,000 tons annually and ex- 
tended to December 31, 1946, according 
to a Chilean decree (No. 4754) of Decem- 
ber 15, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 5, 1945. This con- 
cession was originally granted in th: 
émount cf 2,000 tons per year. 

{Ste ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


5, 1941, and July 3, 1943, for earlier an- 
nouncements of this agreement. | 
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Import Duties Reduced on Certain Es- 
sential Articles.—The basic rates of im- 
port duty in Chile were reduced on a se- 
lected list of products declared to be of 
prime necessity, including specified crude 
oil, Diesel motor oil, gasoline, coffee, 
sugar, and wood pulp for the manufac- 
ture of paper, under provisions of decree 
Nod. 244 of January 8, of the Ministry 
of Finance, effective from publication in 
the Diario Oficial of January 10, 1945. 

The new rates of duty on the products 
affected, stated in gold pesos, and with 
former rates in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 


Crude oil for furnaces or boilers, per gross 
metric ton, 6.56 (12); Diesel motor oil, per 
gross metric ton, 6.56 (12); coffee beans, per 
gross kilogram, 0.25 (0.50; 0.35 for Brazil); 
sugar, not specified, containing 85 to 95 per- 
cent sucrose, per net metric quintal, 10.59 
(17.50); benzine, petroleum ethers, and or- 
dinary motor gasoline, when shipped in 
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tankers, per hectoliter, 7.85 (15.70), plus an 
additional duty of 10 pesos which remains 
unchanged; the same, shipped in containers, 
per gross metric quintal 11.80 (23.60) plus 
an additional duty of 15 pesos; and, wood 
pulp or sulphites without coloring for the 
manufacture of paper or explosives, processed 
to make it unusuable for other purposes, and 
waste paper for the manufacture of paper 
or cardboard, per gross metric quintal, 2.66 
(5). 

In most of the above cases the landed 
cost of these products is approximately 
adjusted to equal their previous cost be- 
fore the increase of the surcharge from 
300 to 540 percent on the conversion rate 
of gold to paper pesos. In the Chilean 
tariff schedule, duties are stated in gold 
pesos but are currently paid at the rate 
of 6 40 paper pesos to 1 gold peso. These 
procucts must also pay an import tax 
of 4.6 percent and an import sales tax of 
8 percent of the duty-paid value, except 











France. 


the fighting beyond. 


held for available shipping. 


and the task that lies before us. 








[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today | 


Men, Munitions, Machines, and Supplies Must Continue to Flow 


One of the principal problems with which our country is now faced is the 
problem of getting vital supplies to civilian populations in liberated areas 
still involved in war. This problem exists in all liberated countries; it pre- 
sents itself in our relations with one of our oldest and most trusted friends— 


On the one hand we have in France a nation which has undergone 4 
years of Nazi occupation; physical, mental, and moral anguish, and organized 
plunder. Some of their machinery has been destroyed, and they lack the 
raw materials to start their industries going again. On the other hand, we 
France, from the military point of 
view, is the supply area behind the principal battleline of the major Anglo- 
American effort to destroy the Nazi enemy. 

Before France can cease to be a supply area behind a major line of battle, 
the battle must be won. And until the war is won, men, munitions, machines, 
and supplies must continue to flow, no+ to France, but through it, to support 


have a France at war and’ in war. 


The fairly recent German Ardennes offensive and Alsace offensive did not 
lessen the Allied supply and transport problem. France’s own internal physi- 
cal situation, plus the hazards of war, plus certain acts of God, combined 
to create an acute French supply problem, which will be corrected as fast as 
it is humanly and logistically possible to do so. 

French ports are being reconstructed and French means of transportation 
are being improved. This reconstruction and these repairs, though under- 
taken for military reasons, accrue directly to the benefit of the French people. 
French troops have been equipped by the United States and substantial 
numbers of Army planes have already been delivered. French ships have 
been overhauled and modernized in United States Navy Yards. 

A substantial program for French industry, using American and French 
raw materials, with the military effort as the initial beneficiary, but with 
obvious advantages to the civilian economy, is now about to start. The 
Army has initiated procurement of $1,000,000,000 worth of military supplies, 
to be produced in France during 1945. Raw materials will, be shipped to 
France in vessels allotted for this purpose. These orders, a percentage of 
which will be released for French use, will create employment in France 
and will inevitably aid in the restoration of her economy. 

Fven in the almost insoluble problem of shipping, considerable aid has 
already been given. Various agencies of our Government are now process- 

* ing additicnal French programs of nonmilitary purchases. These will be 


(From a recent address by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 
State, before the Foreign Policy Association in Philadelphia, Pa.) 











The French, with their characteristic courage and clarity of mind, know 
that the larger ne@ttof France cannot be met until Nazi Germany has been 
defeated. The French should not be and are not ashamed to voice their 
needs. We should not be and are not ashamed to state ou: capability. We 
both know that the fighting war comes first. 

May our will for peace and security, and may our plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of those who have suffered, be equal to the victory we will have achieved 
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“Speed-Up” Construction Methods, U. S. S. R. 


In connection with the reconstruction of the “Red October” plant in 
Stalingrad, U. S. S. R., the building department of the aviation industry 
has employed special speed-up methods to complete the construction of a 
workers’ settlement of one-story homes, says the Soviet press. It took a 
team of 42 men about 30 hours to erect each prefabricated house from the 
laying of the foundation to the finishing of the facade. 

Each house covers an area of 50 square meters and consists of three rooms, 
a kitchen, bath, toilet, store room, and porch. The houses are equipped 
with plumbing, running water, and electric lights. 

During the third quarter of 1944, the building department, functioning on 
a 24-hour schedule, completed 94,000 square meters of dwelling space, or 
almost as much as during the first half of the year. 




















in the case of sugar which pays a reduced 
import sales tax of 242 percent. 

[For previous announcement of the in- 
crease in the surcharge on the conversion 


rate see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 20, 1945.] 


China 


Transport and Communication 


FEA Program to Expedite Movement 
of Lend-Lease Materials.—A program de- 
signed to speed up the movement of 
Lend-Lease materials to China was re- 
cently announced by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

The program includes the following: 
Establishment of a centralized transpor- 
tation system in China; assignment by 
Presidential directive of a fleet of 15,000 
American-made trucks under Lend- 
Lease for operation in China; completion 
of a pipe line from Calcutta through 
Burma into China; employment of 
American technicians in China to aid 
in organizing the transport system; and 
the training of Chinese in the United 
States in transportation, engineering, 
and other fields. 

The United States War Department 
and ‘the Chinese Government are coop- 
erating in the program, many details 
of which are already under way. The 
first group of American technicians have 
arrived in China and have taken up resi- 
dence in roadside shacks with the 
Chinese whom they will train. The 
pipe line, which eventually will extend 
some 2,000 miles, is already under con- 
struction. The first of the Chinese 
trainees—a group of automotive me- 
chanics, medical technicians, and rail- 


Highway, which makes possible the re- 
opening of a land route from India to 
China. The first convoy of American 

-Lease supplies en route to China 
highway reached the China bor- 
of Wanting on January 28, the 
combined American, British, 
Chinese forces cleared away the 
of Japanese troops nearby. 
Road, previous entry to 
closed since the fall 
1942. 


program is designed to pre- 
han greater volumes 
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of Lend-Lease materials over the new 
highway and in the interior of China 
as well. Although the monthly volume 
of Lend-Lease materials moving from 
India to China by air over the hump of 
the Himalayas has on occasion been as 
much as 30,000 tons, as compared with 
15,000 tons that once moved by land 
along the Burma Road, it has been rec- 
ognized that the volume actually needed 
by China could not be approached with- 
out an all-land route from India to 
China, FEA announced. 

However, in addition to lack of such 
a route, Lend-Lease aid to China has 
been seriously handicapped by the lack 
of automotive mechanics in China and 
a coordinated supply of tires, spare parts, 
and supplies for the trucks. The pro- 
gram now under way calls for construc- 
tion of warehouses and supply stations 
at various points along the new route, 
staffed with Chinese, to guarantee con- 
tinued operation of loaded trucks. In 
connection with the program of train- 
ing of Chinese for this work, American 
technicians are now being recruited in 
the United States to serve as instructors. 

United States Army engineers are di- 
recting the construction of the pipe line, 
along with civilian engineers from the 
United States and a large force of 
Chinese workmen. This line, when com- 
pleted, will be the longest military pipe 
line in the world. The pipe is being 
supplied by the United States under 
Lend-Lease. An oil refinery provided by 
the United States, which has already 
reached India, and several power plants 
that will be sent along, are included in 
the program. 

Officials of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration have already done much in 
the field, preparing the way for the 
technicians and for construction of fa- 


cilities. 
Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Status of Bogota Telephone Con- 
tract——Plans for the expansion of the 
telephone system in Colombia in accord- 
ance with the call for bids which was to 
be closed on February 15, 1945, were out- 
lined recently in the Colombian press. 

Within 24 months after the signing of 
the contract, or about April 1947, 10,000 
new lines will be installed, so that the 
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Bogota plant will have 16,700 lines, the 
Chapinero suburban plant will have 4,009 
lines, and Teusaquillo plant will have 
1,400 lines, making a total of 22,100 tele- 
phones. Within 12 more months, or ap- 
proximately April 1948, 5,000 additiona] 
automatic lines will be installed, making 
a total of 27,100 telephones. By Octo- 
ber 1949, it is planned to retire all man- 
ual lines, replacing them with automatic 
lines, adding 1,300 new lines. Finally, in 
October 1951, an additional 12,000 lines 
will be installed, completing the total for 
which contract is to be made. 

The work of building the underground 
conduits is in progress in accordance 
with a plan drawn up 3 years ago by the 
Swedish Ericsson Telephone Co. Some 
105,000 meters of such conduits have 
been finished, states this same source. 


Costa Rica 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prices of Basic Foods to be Fixed An- 
nually; Imports Authorized in Case of 
Deficit—The Consejo Nacional de la 
Produccién (National Production Coun- 
cil) of Costa Rica is charged with fixing 
annually during the period December 1 
to the following January 15, the purchase 
prices of rice, sugar, beans, and corn pro- 
duced in the country, according to con- 
gressional decree No. 36, published and 
effective December 22, 1944, for a term of 
4 years. Prices will be determined on the 
basis of current harvests and will remain 
in effect during the remainder of the 
year. They will be effective for the pur- 
chase of basic foods from producers by 
the National Bank of Costa Rico, but pro- 
ducers are not obliged to sell to the bank. 

The decree provides further that in 
the event of a deficit in national produc- 
tion, the board may request the National 
Bank to undertake the duty-free impor- 
tation of rice, sugar, beans, and corn in 
sufficient quantities to prevent a scar- 
city of these products in the country. 
They will be stored in warehouses and 
sold to consumers at prices fixed by the 
Junta de Defensa Economica (Board of 
Economic Defense). Sesame will also be 
included among the products imported 
by the bank, but it will be subject to 
import duty. Gains or losses resulting 
from these operations will be credited or 
charged, as the case may be, to the fund 
for the increase of production. 

[For announcement of the establishment 
of the fund for the increase of production 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
11, 1943.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Fired on Certain Foun- 
tain Pens and Pencil Holders.—The 
Costa Rican import duty on fountain 
pens and on pencil holders having a 
gold or gold-plated clip and a gold or 
gold-plated ring not more than 3 milli- 
meters wide, for which there was previ- 
ously no exact classification, was fixed at 
20 colones per gross kilogram by Presi- 
dential decree No. 37, published Decem- 
ber 17, 1944, and effective January 1, 
1945. 
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Cuba 


Tariffs und Trade Controls 


Sealing Wax in Bars Classified for Im- 
port-Duty Purposes.—Sealing wax im- 
ported into Cuba in the form of bars 
shall be classified under customs tariff 
item No. 98—A for duty purposes, accord- 
ing to customs circular No. 128 of De- 
cember 29, 1944. 

{Cuban customs tariff item 98-A covers 
“chemical products not specifically classi- 
fied, “under which articles imported from the 
United States are subject to a duty of $0.033 
per kilogram, plus a surtax of 3 percent of the 
duty. | 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Tax for Export Permits Abol- 
ished.—The export-license tax in the 
Dominican Republic of $0.50 for each 
quintal (50 kilograms) of rice for which 
an export permit was requested has been 


abolished by law No. 743, effective upon . 


publication in the Official Gazette of 
November 18, 1944. 

An export tax of $0.25 per quintal of 
rice to be exported from the Dominican 
Republic was originally applied by law 
No. 711 of March 26, 1942, published in 
the Official Gazette of March 28, 1942, 
and increased to $0.50 per quintal by law 
No. 737 of May 14, 1942, published in the 
Official Gazette of May 19, 1942. 


|For announcement of law No. 737, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11, 1942.| 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


Egyptian economy during the third 
quarter of 1944 continued with some in- 
terruption to experience a war boom. 
About the middle of the period optimistic 
forecasts of an early end to the fighting 
with Germany somewhat slackened in- 
dustrial output and business activity. 

Final estimates of the 1944 cotton crop 
put the area at 857,949 feddans (of 1.038 
acres each), 20 percent larger than in 
the preceding year, and the yield at 
1,000,000 cantars (99.05 pounds each) 
more than the preceding year’s yield of 
3,494,392 cantars. 

The wheat crop was the lowest in 
years, 6,307,000 ardebs (of 150 kilograms 
each), partly as a result of reduced acre- 
age but also because of hot winds and 
rust and the lack of fertilizer. It is 
thought that the wheat crop is inade- 
quate for domestic requirements even 
with the present one-third adulteration 
of flour with millet. The production of 
barley was estimated at 1,890,000 ardebs 
(of 150 kilograms each) against 2,620,000 
in the preceding year; of onions, 2,410,- 
000 cantars, the lowest harvest in years: 
of millet about 5,400,000 ardebs (of 140 
kilograms each). 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


Egypt’s foreign trade continued to be 
handicapped by the licensing of imports 
and exports, but the value of imports 
during the period January to September 
1944, aggregated £E35,769,000 (f£El1 
=$4.15), or roughly 28 percent more 
than in the corresponding period of 
1943. The value of exports in the first 
9 months of 1944 amounted to £E20,603,- 
000, or nearly 32 percent above the 
corresponding period in 1943. Thus the 
excess of imports over exports for the 
period was £E15,166,000 against £E12,- 
266,000 in the period January to Sep- 
tember 1943. The principal commodities 
imported in the 1944 period were: Min- 
eral products, valued at £E9,500,000; 
food and beverages, £E6,943,000; chemi- 
cal products, £E5,178,000; and vegetable 
products, £E4,335,000. The principal ex- 
ports in the 1944 period were: Cotton, 
£E12,931,000; rice £E1,240,000; petro- 
leum products, £E781,000; and phosphate 
of lime, ££477,000. 


PRICE INDEXES HIGHER 


On the basis of 100 for the period 
June to August 1939, the cost-of-living 
index was 365 at the end of September 
1944. This was 6 points higher than for 
August 1944 and 42 points higher than 
for September 1943. 

The September 1944 wholesale-price 
index was 316 on the basis of 100 for 
1935), compared with 271 in September 
1943. The retail-price index rose from 
278 in September 1943 to 324 in Sep- 
tember 1944, on the basis of 1913-14 
prices= 100. 


o 


Exchange and Finance 


Estimated Budget—In August, the 
Egyptian Government issued its esti- 
mates of the budget for the fiscal year 
beginning May 1, 1944. Total receipts 
were forecast at £E72,690,000 and ex- 
penditures at £E76,689,000. The con- 
templated deficit of £E£3,999,000 is to be 
met from the reserve fund. (The bud- 
get for the preceding year estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures each at £E65,- 
000,000.) 

Revenues from May 1 to August 25, 
1944, amounted to £E26,580,000, com- 
pared with £E21,634,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. Expenditures 
were £E14,811,000 in the same period of 
1944, against £E15,094,000 in the 1943 
period. 
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Surtax Levied on the Income Taz; In- 
crease in Currency Note Circulation.— 
With a view to providing for higher rev- 
enue, the Government, during the quar- 
ter, established a surtax on incomes to 
be levied (a) at the rate of 10 percent 
of the total amounts paid in the form 
of income tax derived from personal 
property and on commercial and indus- 
trial profits; and (b) at the rate of 5 
percent on the amounts paid in income 
tax derived from salaries and wages. 

On August 31, 1944, the total of notes 
in circulation stood at £E198 800,000, 
compared with £E93,202,000 a year be- 
fore and £E73,229,000 on the correspond- 
ing date in 1942. 

New Inheritance-Tazr Law.—The first 
inheritance tax in Egypt was authorized 
by law No. 142 issued on August 31, 1944, 
published in the Arabic edition of the 
Journal Officiel No. 108 of September 11, 
1944. It became effective upon publi- 
cation. 

The inheritance tax is due from the 
date of death and is calculated on the 
net share of each beneficiary. For ex- 
ample, the charge on the shares of de- 
scendants, husbands, wives, fathers, and 
mothers are as follows: 2 percent of the 
first £E5,000; 3 percent of the next 
£E5,000; 4 percent of the next £E5,000; 
5 percent of the next £E5,000; 6 percent 
of the next £E10,000; 7 percent of the 
next £E10,000; 8 percent of the next 
£E10,000; 10 percent of all surplus. 

Exemptions are as follows: Where the 
net value of the share of each heir in 
the above category does not exceed 
£E500. If the share of each heir is more 
than £E500 exemption is given on the 
first £E500, and if it exceeds £E4,000 the 
tax will be assessed on the whole share. 

The above rates are increased for other 
degrees of relationship. 

Foreign Currency Incomes Must Be 
Sold to Ministry of Finance.—All in- 
comes in foreign currency accruing to 
residents of Egypt must be sold to the 
Ministry of Finance at the official rate 
of exchange, according to Military 
Proclamation No. 555 published in the 
Journal Officiel of January 11 and ef- 
fective on publication. In applying the 
proclamation, foreign currencies will be 
those so specified by decisions of the 
Minister of Finance. No person may 
refuse to receive such income. 


[This proclamation was issued in connec- 
tion with the recent Anglo-Egyptian Finan- 











builders. 


handles. 








Features To Be Included in Canadian Post-War 
Railway Coaches 


The post-war coach of the Canadian National Railways will include all 
of the principal features recommended in a number of recently completed 
surveys conducted by United States railways and the railway passenger car 

Among these features are broad windows; larger washrooms; 
enlarged facilities for smokers; larger overhead racks with the addition of a 
smaller rack below for newspapers, magazines, and other articles; and im- 
proved heating and air-conditioning systems. Other passenger preferences, 
now in use, will be continued, such as reclining seats, foot rests, individual 
light for each double seat, pull-down window shades, and push-type door 
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cial Agreement, a summary of which appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
10.] 


Tariffs and- Trade Controls 


New Import-Licensing Order—The 
importation of goods into Egypt is pro- 
hibited except by authority of an import 
permit issued by the Ministry of Finance, 
according to Military Proclamation No. 
556 published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 11 and effective upon publica- 
tion. The following goods are not af- 
fected by the above order: Products im- 
ported by special order of the Govern- 
ment; liquid fuel; passengers’ baggage; 
commercial samples having no value; 
goods imported from countries specified 
by the Minister of Finance, namely, 
neighboring countries of the Near East 
(excepting only Palestine oranges). 

[This proclamation authorizes the new 
import-permit rules noted in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 10.] 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi With Mez- 
ico Extended for Additional Year.—The 
commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and Mexico providing for recip- 
recal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment (effective since October 2, 
1935) has been extended by an exchange 
of notes for an additional year from 
October 3, 1944, and the extension ap- 
proved by Salvadoran decree No. 154, 
published and effective December 12, 
1944. 

{For previous announcement of the exten- 


sion of this modus vivendi see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.| 


Ethiopia 


Exchange and Finance 


State Bank Borrowing Power Inter- 
preted.—According to general notice No. 
29 of the Ethiopian Government, dated 
December 13, 1944, certain powers 
granted by the charter of the State Bank 
of Ethiopia to borrow and enter into loan 
agreements were clarified. 

When the bank’s charter was granted 
on August 30, 1942, the pertinent articles 
stipulated that the “aforesaid State 
Bank of Ethiopia has been invested with 
full powers to borrow and to enter into 
any and all loan agreements, contracts, 
and obligations, and of its own motion 
to engage thereby and undertake its own 
corporate liability thereon.” 

The general notice of December 13, 
1944, interprets the above powers to in- 
clude the following authority: The con- 
clucion and ratification by the State 
Bank of Ethiopia, through its board of 
cirectors, of any and all loan agree- 
ments, contracts, and obligations for 
lcans to or by said ‘State Bank, including 
any and all agreements, contracts, and 
obligations for the furnishing of se- 
curities or collateral for all such loan 
agreements, contracts, and obligations, 
and to render all such agreements, con- 
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tracts, and obligations so ratified, or in 
case of agreements, contracts, or obliga- 
tions for the furnishing of securities or 
collateral, duly authorized by said board 
of directors, binding upon the said State 
Bank of Ethiopia, whether authorized, 
concluded and/or ratified before or after 
the date of the present general notice 


France 


Economic Conditions 


Economic Committee Established.—An 
Econom'c Committee, attached to the 
Presidency of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, was established in 
France by a decree of April 24, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 29. 

This committee was charged with pro- 
posing to the French Committee of Na- 
tonal Liberation all decisions concern- 
ing the general economic policy and the 
distribution of resources; with coor- 
dinating the action of the various com- 
missariats interested in the economic do- 
main and especially in the matter of 
prices and wages; with ruling on all 
questions common to these commissari- 
ats or proposing the regulation to the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion; with establishing general direc- 
tives for the conduct of economic 
negotiations with Allied or neutral gov- 











Statistical Program of 
Other Americas 


Because of the importance of 
vital demographic data for post- 
war development projects, basic 
national statistics of the American 
republics are being compiled in 
improved and more comprehen- 
sive degree. 

Particularly is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Section of the 
United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus contributing valuable assist- 
ance in this field. Looking to- 
ward the important Western 
Hemisphere census of 1950, the 
Inter-American section is training 
technicians from the other repub- 
lics in all phases of census-taking 
and compilation. 

Some basic national data from 
ceveral republics is being made 
available as the governments re- 
lease their census findings. One 
of the most comprehensive and 
authentic studies of Ecuador has 
been compiled by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union of Washington in a re- 
contly issued bulletin, “Ecuador, a 
Statistical Abstract.” 

From 1938 to 1942, the statis- 
tical data gathered by the Na- 
tional Office of Statistics in the re- 
public comprises information on 
the area and population of the 
country, public education, agri- 
culture, labor and wages, foreign 
trade, and finance. 
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ernments; and with advising the com. 
missariats on questions involving ng. 
tional economic policy. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Superior Council of Supplies Abol- 
‘shed.—The Superior Council of Sup- 
plies, established in France by an or. 
dinance of March 10, 1944, of the French 
Committee of National Liberation, was 
abolished by an ordinance of April 24, 
1944, published in the Journal Officie] 
of the French Republic on April 29. 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, for previous announcement, | 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Black Olives Permitted to be Pre- 
served in Algeria Only for Exportation.— 
The manufacture of preserved black 
olives is to be permitted exclusively for 
exportation, by an order of October 2, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on October 6. 

Algerian Intertrade Bureau of Auto- 
mobile .Equipment Dissolved.—The Al- 
gerian Intertrade Bureau of Automobile 
Equipment, which had been created by 
an order of January 22, 1944, was dis- 
solved on September 30, 1944, by an or- 
der of September 29, publ'shed in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on October 6, 
1944. 


French Togoland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Shea Kernels and Shea Butter: Stand- 
ards of Quality Fired.—Standards of 
quality were fixed in French Togoland 
for the exportation, circulation, and do- 
mestic purchase and sale of shea kernels 
and shea butter, by orders No. 219 AGRO. 
end No. 220 AGRO. of April 24, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
srench Togoland on May 16, 1944. 

Conditions of Sale and Circulation of 
Imported Goods Regulated —The condi- 
tions of placing on sale and of circula- 
tion of imported goods in French Togo- 
land were set forth in order No. 285/AE, 
of May 31, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Togoland on May 31. 

This order prohibits the reexportation 
of imported goods without special au- 
thor/zation from the Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Bureau, and regulates the sale, 
distribution, and allocation of such 
goods. 


Irag 


Exchange and Finance 


Activities of Iraq Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Bank.—The Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank of Iraq is a quasi-gov- 
ernmental institution with a nominal 
capital of 500,000 Iraqi dinars, of which 
up to March 31, 1944, a sum of 280,000 
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dinars was drawn trom the Iraq Govern- 
ment Civil Treasury. (One Iraqi dinar 
is equivalent to 1 pound sterling or $4.035 
United States currency.) The princ‘pal 
activities of the bank consist of making 
advances on agricultural and industrial 
projects. 

During the fiscal year 1943-44 the 
pank effected 187 transactions amount- 
ing to 24,203 dinars compared with 317 
transactions totaling 47,100 dinars dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. 

The abundance of agricultural crops 
and the high prices prevailing have en- 
couraged cultivators to pay off ther 
debts promptly. ‘Since the beginning of 
the war, commergial activities have de- 
clined considerab The bank suffered 
a loss of 2,208 dijars during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1944, which was 
deducted from the accumulated profits 
for the previous years, amounting to 
40,476 dinars on March 31, 1943. 

The bank is at present deliberating 
over the means of finding some use for 
its capital, and a decision has already 
been made to establish a branch of the 
bank in Sulaimaniya to serve the to- 
bacco-growing districts which are re- 
ported to be suffering from a shortage of 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Support Remittances to Additional 
Areas of Italy.—Support remittances 
may now be sent to the recently liber- 
ated Italian Provinces of Ancona, Arezz9, 
Livorno, Perugia, and Siena, to the cities 
of Florence and Pisa, and to those por- 
tions of the Provinces of Florence and 
Piso south of the Arno River, according 
toan announcement of February 2, 1945, 
by the Treasury and War Departments. 
Remittances of this type have previously 
been authorized for other liberated Prov- 
inces of Italy, as well as Sicily and 
Sardinia. 

The amount which may be remi‘tted 
and the procedures to be followed are 
prescribed in general license No. 32A as 
amended February 2 by the Treasury. 
Under this general license a maximum 
of $500 per month may be sent to any 
person in the designated Provinces for 
his support and that of his family. Exist- 
ing procedures have not been changed bv 
the amendment, and the restrictions 
against withdrawals from blocked ac- 
counts are still effective. Remittances 
to the areas added by the amendment 
will be channeled ,through the Bank of 
Italy. Persons desiring to effect remit- 
tances to any area in the liberated por- 
tions of Italy should consult their local 
banks. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


The Budget for 1944-45.—Continuing 
the upward trend which has character- 
ized the Nicaraguan budgets since the 
fiscal year 1936-37 (July 1-June 30), 
estimated revenues and expenditures cf 
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the 1944-45 budget, as approved by the 
Congress, balance at 54,114,871 cordobas 
($10,822,974 U.S. currency). This figure 
represents a 20 percent increase over the 
1943-44 budget of 45,060,788 cordobas 
($9,012,158) , which in turn was a 19 per- 
cent increase over the preceding year’s 
total of 37,792,314 cordobas ($7,558,463). 
The budget for 1936-37 was 4, 876,237 
cordobas. 

All of the departments of the Govern- 
ment shared in the increase, the largest 
advance being that of the Department of 
Fublic Administration, the appropriation 
for which was 59.7 percent more than its 
1943-44 allotment. The largest appro- 
priation, as in former recent years, is 
that for the Secretary of Development 
and Public Works. This appropriation, 
7,154,158 cordobas, is a recognition of the 
need of the country for public works such 
as h‘ghways, schools, hospitals, and simi- 
lar projects. 

The next largest single item, govern- 
ment railroads and steamships, is in- 
cluded under the self-balancing account, 
government - owned institutions, and 
amounts to 6,550,723 cordobas for 
1944-45, as compared with 5,880,264 cor- 
dobas in the preceding year. Other items 
under this account and their allotments 
under the new budget law are: Corinto 
Portworks, 598,974 cordobas; Managua 
Light and Power Co., 2,025.800 cordobas; 
National Charity Board, 1,057,000; Mana- 
gua Waterworks, 646,008; National Bank 
of Nicaragua, 4,057,069; Nicaraguan 
Mortgage Bank, 519,979, and National 
Savings Bank, 206,115. Income from 
these institutions is expected to equal 
cxpense of operation. 

The third largest item is for War, Navy, 
and Aviation, 6,010,370 cordobas being 
provided to cover the cost of preventing 
civil commotion and providing security 
within the country, including all polic2 
work and operation of the post cffize and 
the telegraph-telephone-radio systems. 
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Revenues and Expenditures 


[In cordobas '] 





| 
Item S 1944-45 | 1943-44 


8, 528,003 | 8, 412,050 
10, 202,000 | 7, 328, 500 
19, 723, 200 | 15, 120, 600 


Receipts: 
Surplus from previous year 
Customs collections. .__ __- 
Internal revenues 
Government-owned _ insti- 

















tutions Pee oe ES --| 18 15, 661, 668 | 12, 861, 922 
Other ehelict: Aanbs 8 | ’ 337, 716 

Wetess esc 3 ss --| 94,114, 871_| 45,000,788 

Expenditures: } 

Chamber of Deputies___-_-_| 623, 520 450, 948 
Chamber of Senators. - - - 310, 440 222, 400 
President and imps Staff. | 1, 235, 752 1,011, 600 
Interior a Ses a! 2, 693, 840 2, 052, 882 
Foreign Re lations _ 1, 235, 459 1, 030, 422 
Finance and Publie C redit _| 3, 342,730 | 2,840, 199 
Public Administration - 1, 663, 180 1, 248, 000 
Public instruction 3, 535, 305 2, 736, 177 


Development and Pubiic | 
Works. Kekiwedcaas 

Public Health "si 

Agriculture and Labor 


7, 154,159 | 6, 447, 566 
878, 540 497, 252 
1, 052, 566 873, 488 





War, Navy, and Aviation. 6, 010, 370 4, 547, 762 
8 jlicitor Gene ral 155, 460 | 136, 260 
Judiciary ‘ 913, 488 | 689, 760 
Public debt 3, 688,400 | 3, 412, 150 
Various services 3, 960, 000 4, 002, 000 


Government-owned _insti-_ 
tutions __- : 


pf eet Rei | 54,114, 871 | 45, 060, 788 





_' At the official rate of exchange, 1 cordoba = $0.20 
United States currency. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Grant-in-Aid Received from British 
Government.—The first large grant-in- 
aid for the Palestine Government in some 
years, amounting to £P1,400,00, was re- 
ceived in September 1944, it is reported. 
(£P1,—$4.035, United States currency.) 

Only small grants were received during 
the past 2 years (£P592,000 in 1942-43, 
£P73,105 in 1943-44, and the first pay- 
ment for the financial year 1944-45 of 
£P25,858 in June 1944). 

The deficit accumulated during the 
first 7 months of the current fiscal year 
amounted to £P94,575 at the end of Oc- 
tober 1944, the last month for which fig- 
ures are published, reducing the surplus 
to about £P555,000. 

The total revenue for the 7 months 
amounted to £P8,844,000, as against 
£P5 817,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44. The more recent 7-month 
total includes £P3,143 000 from taxes, as 
against £P2,293,073 in the comparable 
period, or over 35 percent of the total 
revenue, as compared with £0 percent and 
less in former years. Customs revenue 
amounted to £P1,894,000, as against 
£P1,415,000. 

During October the Palestine Currency 
Board contributed £P400,000 to revenue 
in respect of the current fiscal period) as 
against £P250,000 in each of the 2 pre- 
ceding years. 


Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Petroleum Fuel: Consumption Taz Au- 
thorized and Coloring of Gasoline Made 
Obligatory.—Fuel destined for consump- 
tion within Paraguay is subject to a tax 
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of 0.005 guarani (one-half centimo) per 
liter, according to decree No. 6657 of De- 
cember 31, 1944. 

This decree also declares coloring of or- 
dinary gasoline and of the gasoline mix- 
ture distributed by the Rationing De- 
partment of Paraguay to be obligatory. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Peru Institutes Foreign-Exchange 
Control.—Peru, one of only eight Latin 
American countries that had not pre- 
viously imposed such controls, instituted 
control over transactions in foreign ex- 
change on January 24, 1945. Compleie 
details are not yet available, but it is un- 
derstood that exports as well as imports 
are to be subject to license and that im- 
port permits are to be granted on the 
basis of the essentiality of the goods to 
be imported. 

The cause of the delay in adopting 
exchange-control measures for so many 
years is not readily apparent. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that although the goid 
and exchange holdings of Peru have in- 
creased by a large percentage since the 
outbreak of war, they are still small com- 
pared with most other Latin American 
countries. At the end of August 1944 
the gold and exchange balances of the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru amounted 
to about $36,000,000, as compared with 
about $24,000,000 at the end of 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Subject to Additional 2 Per- 
cent Tazr.—An additional 2 percent ad 
valorem import tax was imposed on all 
imports into Peru except on certain food- 
stuffs and duty-free items, according to 
law No. 10090 of December 22, 1944. Ar- 
ticles, the importation of which is gov- 
erned by international agreements cur- 
rently effective, are also exempt from 
this tax. 


Transport and Communication 


Board of Highway Standardization 
Authorized.—A National Board of High- 
way Standardization was authorized in 
Peru on January 8, 1945, to standardize 
the characteristics and the use of Peru- 
vian highways. The board will deter- 
mine the classification of highways, mile- 
age methods, marking systems along 
highways and will make regulations for 


their use. : 
Syria 


Transport and Communication 


New Telegraph Facilities.—A telegraph 
line connecting Damascus, Syria, with 
Haifa, Palestine, has been completed by 
the Syrian Government. Telegrams 
formerly were transmitted from Syria to 
Palestine through Beirut, in the Le- 
banon. 

It is reported that the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. has authorized the Syrian Govern- 
ment to use its telegraph poles to set 
wires between Damascus and Baghdad, 
Iraq. At present telegrams sent from 
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Syria to Baghdad are transmitted 
through Beirut for transmission by the 
wireless station of “Radio-Orient.”’ 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Hopes of a minimum of industrial dis- 
lccation during the transition from a war 
to a peacetime economy were expressed 
by the South African Minister of Eco- 
nomic Development in a recent speech on 
the Union’s post-war economic policy. 
Some controls would have to continue, 
he predicted, throughout this period of 
readjustment, and protection would also 
continue to a certain extent. He 
stressed, however, that there was no in- 
tention of indefinitely protecting ineffi- 
cient industries. The policy would be, in 
the main, to shield new industries from 
competitive factors over which they have 
no control, such as dumping, disruptive 
competition from countries with low- 
wage standards, and the high cost of 
domestic raw materials. 

The question of which industries are 
desirable or economic for the country to 
maintain is now being studied by the spe- 
cial committee of the Board of Trade 
and Industries established over a year 
ago. An interim report on the subject is 
expected shortly. Every effort, the Min- 
ister emphasized, will be made to keep 
post-war employment at a high level. 
Inasmuch as it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to buy locally so far as possible, 
it is expected that import priority will be 
granted to machinery and raw materials 
for domestic industries to process, rather 
than to finished products. 


Foop DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES 


An interdepartmental committee has 
recently been appointed to inquire into 
the general distribution of subsidized 
foods and essential foodstuffs through- 
out the Union. Its aim is to insure the 
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equitable distribution of essential foods 
among the population as a whole. This 
committee has been given wide terms of 
reference, and a report is expected some 
time this year. 

In November 1944 an increase was an- 
nounced in the price of bread, butter, 
and cheese—bread from 6 d. to 6% dq, 
over the counter, and from 612 d. to 7d. 
delivered, and butter and cheese 1 dq, 
more a pound. Though the price of 
wheat is the same as last season—36 s. a 
bag—the Minister of Agriculture pointed 
out that the reduced margin of profit for 
bakers and millers necessitated the in- 
crease. The first estimate of the wheat 
crop for 1944 is 4,580,000 bags of 200 
pounds each, which is nearly 1,000,000 
bags below the final figure for 1943. 


GRAIN AND FRUIT Crops 


The sharp decrease in the production 
of wheat is explained partly by damage 
from pests, which are unusually preva- 
lent in the Orange Free State, and partly 
by unsatisfactory weather conditions in 
that area during the growing season. 
There was a slight increase in rye pro- 
duction and a pronounced increase in the 
production of oats and barley, but these 
last three cereals are not of great impor- 
tance in the Union's economy. The fina] 
estimate for corn production—a staple 
especially among the native population— 
for the season October 1943 to April 1944 
is 18,372,000 bags. This indicates a con- 
siderable decline from the figure of about 
22,000,000 bags for 1942-43, which is con- 
sidered to be the amount required to 
satisfy normal domestic demand. It is 
understood that the carry-over will be 
sufficient to offset the shortage. Al- 
though it is too early to make any pre- 
dictions about the 1944-45 crop, plant- 
ing conditions are said to be very 
favorable. 

Complete reports are in covering grape 
production in the Union during the crop 
year ended July 31, 1944. During the 
period 49,500 short tons of table grapes 
were marketed and nearly 350,000 short 
tons of wine grapes were sold to the win- 
eries. In 1937 South Africa exported 
more than 37,000 short tons of grapes, 
valued at approximately £600,000. Be- 
cause of war conditions there was no ex- 
port of grapes last year, and to prevent 
growers suffering serious loss the market- 
ing of the crop was taken over by the De- 
ciduous Fruit Board which also handles 
peaches, nectarines, pears, and plums. 
The board last year received a grant of 
£280,000 from the Government to cover 
the losses incurred. The pear crop 


amounted to 14,000 short tons, about , 


2.000 tons less than normal production. 
Approximately 2,000 tons were sold di- 
rectly to consumers, 6,000 tons were sold 
to canners, and 6,000 tons were dehy- 
drated. The apple crop was larger than 
usual, totaling 20,000 short tons or 1,000,- 
000 cases of 40 pounds. No control was 
placed on apples by the Deciduous Fruit 
Board, and the entire crop was disposed 
of on the open market at satisfactory 
prices. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE SUPPLY 


There has been a steeply downward 
trend in the production of butter in the 
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Union. In September 1944 only 1 500,- 
000 pounds were produced, about 500,000 
pounds less than in September 1943. 
Stocks on hand in the creameries and in 
cold storage had declined also. Weekly 
civilian consumption of butter is esti- 
mated to be double the 1939 figure. 
Total cheese stocks amounted to 1,863,- 
579 pounds in September 1944, approxi- 
mately 100,000 pounds less than the 
amount available in September 1943. 


Meat CONTROL May BE PERMANENT 


The control of meat and livestock in- 
troduced last July was admittedly a tem- 
porary measure. It is now proposed to 
incorporate it in the Marketing Act and 
to create a permanent board to consist 
of 17 members. Of these, 9 would rep- 
resent the producers, 3 the consumers, 
and 4 the trade, including representa- 
tives of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. The other member is to be 
a government official. The board would 
have all the authority of the present 
food-control organization with impor- 
tant additions. It would actually buy, 
process, and sell livestock, meat, and 
meat products, or would act as an agent. 
It would prohibit sales outright or 
through other channels than its own or 
by its permit, fix prices, and control the 
movement of livestock from place to 
place and to the markets. It also would 
have the power to forbid exports except 
under its permit or to encourage export 
by bounty for the best grades to specified 
oversea markets. 

Levies would be collected from cattle 
owners and the money devoted to the 
board’s expenses or disbursed in compen- 
sation for condemned meat. Further- 
more, all those engaged in the meat 
trade, including butchers, auctioneers, 
agents, and speculators, would be re- 
quired to register under the provisions 
of the proposed bill. 


DECLINE IN SLAUGHTERING 


A livestock census taken in November 
1944 shows that the cattle population of 
the Union has increased since 1939 by 
1,289,086 and now numbers slightly more 
than 13,000,000, about half being cows 
and heifers 1 year old and over. There 
has been a small increase in the number 
of goats and kids since 1939 and a small 
decrease in the number of sheep and 
lambs. 

Slauchtering has fallen off sharply. 
In 1943, 2.4 percent fewer cattle and 
approximately 13 percent fewer sheep 
were slaughtered at the principal abat- 
toirs than in the preceding year. The 
figures for the first 6 months of 1944 in- 
dicate a still greater decrease. Many 
cattle owners consider the government- 
fixed prices too low and, consequently, 
do not bring their animals in for 
slaughter. 

This decline in slaughtering has had 
a corresponding effect on the available 
supply of hides and skins. The Union’s 
shoe industry, centered mainly in Port 
Elizabeth, has stepped up production to 
& pronounced degree. In 1940 only 530,- 
000 pairs of shoes were manufactured, 
as compared with a recent annual figure 
of approximately 2,500,000. It is esti- 
mated that since 1940 the industry has 
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Production of Building 
Materials Resumed in Italy 


Two construction plants in 
Colleferro, Province of Rome, 
Italy, have resumed operations— 
one producing paraffinized paper 
panels in light metal frames as a 
substitute for window glass, and 
the other manufacturing bitu- 
menized roofing felt. The output 
of both plants, which averages 
1,000 square meters each, daily, 
will help alleviate the acute short- 
age of building materials in the 
country. 

In the same locality, some 600 
tons of cement have been pro- 
duced. 























used about 1,600,000 hides. Many of 
the hides, as well as other necessities of 
the industry, were imported, principally 
from Argentina and Netherlands Indies. 
Cut off from these sources, the Union at 
present is relying more and more on 
Southern Rhodesia to supplement its 
supplies. Good progress is reported to 
have been made by the Leather Research 
Institute at Grahamstown, Cape Prov- 
ince, in improving the standards of the 
hides and skins produced in South 
Africa. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS 


Much interest is being displayed in 
the search for additional gold fields in 
the Orange Free State, where the po- 
tential gold area is said to be approxi- 
mately 90 miles from north to south and 
about 30 miles from east to west. The 
center of this field is the small town of 
Odendaals Rust. Many of the leading 
companies in the Union have been active 
in obtaining concessions and already 
many exploratory bore holes have been 
dug, and the results are said to be 
promising. 

In November 1944 there had been 
granted for the year 1,628 prospecting 
contracts in the Free State, in compari- 
son with only 187 for the entire preceding 
year. It has been estimated that as 
many as 12 new mines may be opened 
in the Free State within the next few 
years. It is said that as much as 
£3,000,000 is required to begin milling 
operations in a mine. The output of 
10 such mines could run as high as 
3,700,000 fine ounces of gold annually. 
Notwithstanding the large amount of 
idle capital at present in the Union, it 
is thought that a substantial portion of 
the necessary investment would have to 
be obtained from abroad. Whole new 
towns would probably have to be con- 
structed, as the gold fields lie in a 
sparsely populated area; electric-power 
plants and a water supply would be re- 
quired and railway branch lines would 
have to be built from the main line to 
the site of the mines. If 10 mines were 
opened the native labor requirement 
would number perhaps 100,000. The 
actual mining operations would be rather 
difficult as the rock temperatures in the 
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Orange Free State are higher than those 
of the Witwatersrand. 

The important effect that these mines, 
if proved payable, would have on the 
economy of the Union is indicated by the 
fact that in 1943 the gold mines on the 
Rand paid more than £27,500,000 for 
stores, and in 1940 this expenditure was 
more than £35,000,000. Of a total outlay 
of £31,000,000 for mining stores (includ- 
ing coal, diamond, and other mines) 
£5,500,000 went for imported articles and 
the remainder was spent on goods pro- 
duced domestically, though in many 
cases the materials were imported. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


The Prime Minister has recently an- 
nounced that the government-controlled 
Industrial Development Corporation in- 
tends to form a company capitalized at 
£650,000 to establish a woolen-textile fac- 
tory at Uitenhage in Cape Province, a 
town of about 20,000 inhabitants situated 
22 miles inland from Port Elizabeth. 
Construction of the plant is scheduled to 
start in March and when completed it 
will employ, according to present plans, 
from 700 to 1,000 persons. Though this 
new industry will use a large part of the 
country’s wool clip, large quantities of 
wool will still be exported. 

Another relatively new industry in 
South Africa is the processing of fish- 
liver oils. This was undertaken only 
since the beginning of the war, and the 
Division of Fisheries has announced that 
the turn-over during the season just 
ended amounted to £250,000. The oil is 
extracted mainly from the livers of soup- 
fin sharks, and research is being con- 
ducted with a view to expanding this in- 
dustry along the entire coast of South 
Africa. 

New plants are beginning the dehydra- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. Through- 
out the western part of Cape Province 
farmers are being urged to plant :fiore 
vegetables in order that a larger supply 
may be made available for processing. 
The Deciduous Fruit Board is offering the 
use of its fruit-drying facilities to treat 
vegetables in anticipation of a post-war 
demand. 

Natal sugar refineries are working at 
full capacity. The record sugar yield is 
estimated at 650,000 short tons for last 
season. Local demand has increased 
from 300,000 tons to 496,000 tons, partly 
explained by the increased jam and fruit- 
packing requirements. The tentative al- 
location for export’ is 109,000 tons, of 
which 10,000 tons will go to the Rhodesias 
and the remainder to the British Ministry 
of Food. 

The canning season of 1944—45 is ex- 
pected to produce 219,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs, of which 15 percent is allo- 
cated for domestic consumption, the re- 
mainder to be taken over by the British 
Ministry of Food and the armed forces. 


Post-War AIR SERVICES 


Following the announcement of the 
resumption of civil air services in South 
Africa effective December 1, 1944, the 
Government has outlined plans for post- 
war development of airways, giving an 
indication of the general trend of policy 
in this regard. Large expenditures are 
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to be made on airdromes, so as to make 
chem suitable for the largest planes. The 
new airfield at Durban is said to be al- 
ready beyond the blueprint stage. Regu- 
lar flying of mails by night is contem- 
plated. All possible encouragement is to 
be given to private flying. The Civil Air 
Board is to be reestablished to deal with 
the technical aspects of air travel, and 
to keep the Government in touch with 
public opinion on air matters. 

While the position of the Union in 
respect to oversea air services is depend- 
ent. somewhat on the outcome of the 
international negotiations, the indica- 
tions are that the country will work 
closely with the British Government, at 
least as far as the London-South Africa 
service is concerned. The South African 
Government airways are to confine their 
operations to the southern Africa area, 
according to the present outlook. A poll 
recently conducted by the South African 
periodical, Commercial Opinion, revealed 
that of the 300 businessmen who partici- 
pated, 94 percent was opposed to a State 
monopoly of commercial aviation. 


OTHER Post-Wark PLANNING 


A digest of the different reconstruction 
recommendations which have been 
placed before the Government by various 
committees in the past 2 years has just 
been released by the office of the Prime 
Minister in the form of a White Paper. 
Its scope is wide, covering proposed plans 
for health, housing, demobilization, edu- 
cation, social security, farming and con- 
servation, nutrition, and industrial de- 
velopment. Two stages are envisaged— 
first, one of transition when returning 
soldiers will be assisted in finding their 
proper places in civilian life and indus- 
tries will be adjusting themselves to a 
peace-time basis, and second, a long- 
term program attempting to raise gener- 
ally the standard of living in South 
Africa. 

A great deal of investigation and ex- 
amination of several problems must still 
be conducted, however, and many proj- 
ects will depend on the ability of the 
country to pay for them and the avail- 
ability of trained perscnnel to make them 
effective. 

The full demobilization scheme for the 
Union has already been announced by 
the Minister of Welfare and Demobili- 
zation and went into operation early in 
January. Certain positions in the vari- 
ous branches of the Government have 
been earmarked for returning service- 
men, and provision also is made that they 
should be given loans and grants. Pro- 
vision has been announced for the dis- 
posal of military stores and equipment 
which may be on hand at the termination 
of the conflict. A War Stores Disposal 
Board has been created to undertake the 
advance planning of this task, as well as 
the actual disposal when the time comes. 
It is estimated that the board will be 
called on to dispose of various property 
which cost originally about £50,000,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Statement on Half-Yearly Transac- 
tions.—The half-yearly statement of 
South African Government revenue is- 
sued on September 30, 1944, shows a 
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slight falling off in receipts. For the 
first 6 months of the present fiscal year 
revenue and loan recoveries were £49,- 
229,408, in comparison with £49,914,542 
for the corresponding period of 1943-44. 
In the present year excise taxes have 
yielded nearly £1,000,009 more than in 
the preceding year, the excise on ciga- 
rettes and cigarette tobacco alone having 
produced some £600,000 more than in 
the earlier period. It is expected that 
returns will continue buoyant and the 
Government will fulfill its avowed in- 
tention of financing nearly two-thirds 
of the budget from revenue. 

The gold stocks of the South African 
Reserve Bank increased £4,5°0,00) from 
the end of August to the end of October 
1944: total deposits increased by £3,0.0,- 
0CO ahd note circulation by £2,800,000. 
The gold coin and bullion listed among 
the banks’ assets amounted to more 
than £96,500,000, and Other Assets, 
which include the gold premium ac- 
count, were nearly £83,000,000. The to- 
tal amount of Reserve Bank notes in 
circulation is stated to be £55,000,000. 
It is said that the value of silver and 
copper coins in circulation (outside the 
banks and the mint) is about £5,000,000. 
On September 30, 1944, South African 
commercial banks had current deposits 
(withdrawable by check) of £227,000 060 
and the Reserve Bank had government 
deposits of more than £3,000,000 and 
Other Deposits of nearly £5,000,000. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


FUNCTIONS OF POST-WAR REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The Board of Trade has announced a 
regional organization for handling re- 
conversion of British industry to a peace- 
time basis which is the most comprehen- 
sive step yet taken in planning for the 
industrial change-over, though involving 
no new policies. Utilizing the regional 
organization of the Ministry of Produc- 
tion, controllers who have been named 
for 13 regions covering the United King- 
dom are all now members of the existing 
regional boards. 

As events permit the decrease of war 
production, the Ministry of Production 
will gradually lose its predominant posi- 
tion and the Board of Trade will become 
the principal government department in 
the regional boards which also include 
employer and trade-union members. 

Functions of the regional ofiices will 
include: 

(1) Assisting the reconversion of in- 
dustry to peace production, especially in 
the engineering field which had the 
greatest expansion and is most heavily 
engaged in direct war production. 

(2) Derequisitioning some 220 000,000 
square feet of requisitioned factory and 
storage space and allocation of surplus 
government factories, applications for 
which already exceed the total availabie. 

(3) Assisting in the relocation of in- 
dustry in accordance with policies out- 
lined in the Full Employment White 
Paper to achieve a better industrial dis- 
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tribution calculated to prevent “dis. 
tressed area” developments. In this 
connection industrial and labor surveys 
\ill be made and statistics gathered so 
that a comprehensive picture of the re. 
gional economic situation will always be 
available to assist both national planning 
and firms intending to establish new fac. 
tories. 

(4) Facilitating the deconcentration 
of civilian industries and the release of 
raw materials and labor to enable their 
smooth return to peace production. 

Controllers and their staffs will be 
available locally to advise and assist indj- 
vidual fi ms to make the change-over, 
It is also intended that the regional or- 
ganization shall function on a permanent 
post-war basis in an advisory and intellj- 
gence capacity. In this connection the 
president of the Board of Trade expressed 
hope that legislation for dealing with lo- 
cation of industry on a long-term basis 
would soon be introduced in Parliament. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Consular Invoice Form Effective 
February 1, 1945, Replaces Certificate of 


Origin.—A consular invoice is now re-' 


quired on shipments to Uruguay, accord- 
ing to a report dated December 30, 1944. 
from the U. S. Embassy in Montevideo. 

The new consular invoice form, which 
is actually a combination consular in- 
voice and certificate of origin, replaced 
the certificate of origin heretofore re- 
quired, effective February 1, 1945. A 
copy of the new consular invoice form 
can be obtained from Uruguayan con- 
ulates. 

Four copies of the consular invoice 
form are required (by the consul) for all 
freight shipments. (Although the Uru- 
guayan decree establishing the consular 
invoice states that only four copies are 
required, in practice five copies should be 
prepared for shipments from New York, 
N.Y. The fifth is kept by the Commerce 
and Industry Association for their files 
when they certify the third copy.) At 
least one copy must bein Spanish. (The 
consulate will translate the consular in- 
voice into Spanish for the shipper at his 
expense, at the rate of 3.80 Uruguayan 
pesos per page.) 

After comparing the consular invoice, 
the commercial invoice, the bills of lad- 
ing and manifests, the consul legalizes 
the Spanish copy of the consular invoice 
and transmits it, through the captain of 
the vessel, to the customs authorities of 
the port of destination, together with the 
bills of lading duly stamped and the 
cargo manifest. The second copy is de- 
‘ivered to the captain of the vessel. The 
third copy (which in New York should be 
certified by the Commerce and Industry 
Association) is forwarded to the Uru- 
guayan Commission of Export and Im- 
port Control, and the fourth is filed in 
the consulate. 

One copy of the corresponding com- 
mercial invoice must also be submitted 
to the consul. 

The consular invoice must give all in- 
formation contained in the commercial 
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invoice and specifically must show the 
quantity of the goods, expressed in units, 
such as dozens, meters, or liters; the des- 
tination; the use and the application of 
the merchandise and the component ma- 
terials and other detailed information 
which may serve to identify the goods. 
The merchandise must be correctly de- 
clared in the terms of sale indicated on 
the commercial invoice. Ifthe specifica- 
tions contained in the consular invoice 
do not agree with the above, if they are 
not given in sufficient detail, or are in- 
complete, the consul will attach the com- 
mercial invoice to the copy of the Consular 
invoice which he sends to the customs 
authorities at the port of destination with 
a note to that effect on it and submit 
additional information which he may 
consider desirable. 

The same procedure will be followed, 
whenever possible for merchandise car- 
ried overland or by air. 

The consul will collect for legalization 
of the new consular invoice form a fee of 
5 Uruguayan pesos, which is equivalent 
to $10.50 U. S. currency. 

jOwners of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Uruguay” should make the uppro- 
priate corrections in accordance with the 
above announcement. This circular will be 
revised as soon as possible. | 


Refined Mineral Oil: Included in the 
Raw Materials Section of the Import 
Tariff.—Refined mineral oil with a max- 
imum viscosity of 10° Engler at 20° C., 
used in the manufacture of textile oils, 
has been included in the raw materials 
schedule of the Uruguayan customs 
tariff, by a resolution dated January 5, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 15, 1945. According to the reso- 
lution this mineral oil will be dutiable at 
5 percent plus a surtax of 4 percent of 
the valuation. 

This refined mineral oil cannot be 
cleared through the customs at this rate 
of duty without previously being de- 
natured. 

Raw Materials Imported for the Man- 
ufacture of Products Used to Combat 
Agricultural Plagues: Granted Duty- 
Free Importation.—All raw materials 
imported into Uruguay for the manufac- 
ture of products used to combat agricul- 
tural plagues will be allowed duty-free 
importation under provisions of a decree 
of December 26, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 12, 1945. This 
decree extends to the raw materials for 
making products used to combat agri- 
cultural plagues the same exemption 
from import duty provided for the prod- 
ucts and machinery used in combatting 
agricultural plagues, established by a law 
of October 28, 1911, and its regulatory 
decree of March 9, 1912. 

Chewing Gum: Import Duty Reduced 
by Tariff Reclassification —Chewing 
gum has been specifically included under 
anew Uruguayan tariff item with a fixed 
Official customs valuation of 0.60 peso 
per kilogram, according to a decree of 
January 5, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 12, 1945. Previously, 
chewing gum was classified under a 
tariff item which had an official valua- 
tion of 0.80 peso per legal kilogram. 
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Current Trends in 
Foreign-Trade 
Policies 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Kingdom in the period following the de- 
feat of Germany. 'To some degree, such 
Lend-Lease aid was to be reduced even 
before the defeat of Germany, and this 
in turn affected the operation of the 
controls upon exports from the United 
Kingdom. 

After January 1, 1945, certain manu- 
factured goods and certain raw and 
semifabricated materials, notably iron 
and steel, were no longer to be provided 
by the United States to the United King- 
dom under Lend-Lease. From. the 
British point of view this will have the 
effect, as Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced in Parliament, that they will 
“then be free to export a wide range of 
goods made from those materials.” He 
was referring to freedom from the limi- 
tations of the so-called “White Paper’ 
of September 1941, in which the British 
Government had undertaken that arti- 
cles received under Lend-Lease from the 
United States, or similar to items so re- 
ceived, would not be exported commer- 
cially from the United Kingdom without 
prior agreement of the two governments. 
There has been no change in the prin- 
ciple of the ‘“White Paper,” and its limi- 
tations continue to apply to materials or 
products which are received from the 
United States under Lend-Lease, and to 
all articles in short supply obtaingd from 
the United States. 

While the prospect for a revival of 
British exports during the coming year in 
products made from materials no longer 
in the Lend-Lease category has been 
widely hailed in public discussions in 
the United Kingdom, the chairman of the 
Board of Trade has warned against early 
expectations of any “large turn-over of 
capacity and labor to the export trade.” 


Canada 


Early in December 1944, Canada lifted 
the requirement of a permit for exporta- 
tion from nearly 200 commodities, when 
shipped to British Empire countries or 
to the United States. The products af- 
fected ranged from furs and pig iron to 
machine tools and cosmetics, and the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce ex- 
plained that the measure was in line with 
the official policy “to relax export permit 
restrictions as soon as a firm trend to- 
ward progressive improvement in the 
general supply situation became evi- 
dent.”* The Canadian administering 
officials have indicated, however, that it 
was not intended to allow “excessive di- 
version of goods from the home market” 
and that, if by substantial increase in the 
exports of a commodity a short supply 
domestically should develop, they will 


2Some of the products thus exempted are 
not produced in Canada in appreciable sur- 
plus. Their removal from export-permit 
control, like their original placement there, 
was to parallel the United States export con- 
trols, in view of the close wartime coordina- 
tion of the economics of the two countries. 
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recommend the reinstatement of export 
control. Exporters were also warned to 
assure themselves, before making ship- 
ment, that the importer was in posses- 
sion of a valid import license from his 
government, where that was necessary. 


Increase in Trade 


The United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada have been the three 
principal countries upon which the non- 
Axis world has come to depend as general 
sources of supply during the war. Only 
in part are the statistics on the foreign 
trade of these countries for 1944 yet 
available, by which to judge how far 
their relaxation of export restrictions 
and simplification of procedures during 
the past year, joined with the easement 
in supplies and shipping, had resulted in 
actual increases in their merchandise 
exports, and to which destinations. 
What is now available, however, is fairly 
indicative. 

For the United States, the preliminary 
returns indicate an increase in the cash 
exports during 1944 over the preceding 
year of close to 400 million dollars. This 
appears to have been accomplished con- 
currently with an increase of over a bil- 
lion dollars in the value of goods shipped 
abroad during the year under Lend- 
Lease. The major part of the increase 
in cash exports during the year was to 
Latin America. While varying with the 
individual countries, such exports from 
the United States to Latin America as 
a whole were about one-third higher in 
value than during 1943. 

Canadian exports increased during 
1944 by nearly 500 million dollars over 
the preceding year, to a record total. 
Since the amount which Canada could 
send to its Allies during the year under 
Mutual-Aid, the Canadian equivalent for 
Lend-Lease, was limited by the 1944 
budget to a value somewhat less than in 
1943, the increase in total exports pre- 
sumably measures roughly the enlarge- 
ment of Canadian cash exports. For the 
United Kingdom, no trade figures have 
been made known for 1944. 

In varying degree for different classes 
of products, the somewhat advanced 
prices over the preceding year account 
for part of the higher values recorded 
for the foreign trade of the past year. 
All things considered, however, the state- 
ment seems warranted that, in addition 
to continued large international move- 
ments of goods under Lend-Lease and 
Mutual-Aid programs, the year 1944 was 
marked by a small but definite increase 
in the volume of total commercial trade 
among the non-Axis countries, with par- 
ticularly sizable increases on the part of 
most countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 





Canadian Manufacture of 
Art Porcelain 


A plant is being erected at Woodstock, 
Ontario, for the manufacture of high- 
grade art porcelain. The annual output 
of this plant which it is thought will 
be completed and in operation by March 
1, 1945, is expected to be between $500,000 
and $600,000, based on 100 employees. 
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Automotive 
Equipment 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


The program for French automotive 
production is to be intensified, says the 
French press. It is estimated that 50,000 
heavier-type vehicles and 16,000 pas- 
senger cars will be produced in 1945. 

In 1946, it is anticipated that the 
amount of materials utilized and labor 
employed will equal pre-war levels. 


WoOrRK IN ASSEMBLY PLANTS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


During the greater part of the war, 
and especially since 1942, work in the 
automobile assembly plants in the Union 
of South Africa has been curtailed, owing 
to inability to import necessary chassis, 
motors, and parts. On account of the 
shipping shortage, automobiles and 
trucks for the Belgian Congo and East 
and West African territories have been 
assembled in the Middle East rather than 
in South Africa. 

Nonetheless, since the beginning of 
war activities, automobile factories and 
related engineering organizations in the 
Union have assembled 35,000 motor ve- 
hicles. Three-ton general-service trucks, 
refueling units, mobile workshops, and 
trailers of various types are being assem- 
bled. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Total exports of automotive equipment 
from the United Kingdom declined be- 
tween 1938 and 1943, according to the 
British press. The accompanying table 
sets forth the quantity and value of these 
exports by type. 





Type | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 


| Num-| Num- | Num- | Num- 











| _ber ber ber ber 
Cars, new Sa 20,654) 3,831 56 29 
Commercial vehicles 3,939) 2,018 267; 1,078 
Chassis (car) ' | 10, 206 54 1] 
Chassis (commercial) | 5,163 369) 33 6 
Engines ave | 7,728) 2,174) 1,372) 1,421 
Chassis without engines _| 849) 61 3 13 
Motorcycles--------- 14, 378) 5, 244) §4s 537 
Type |} 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
Cars, new__.___--__|£2,586,022| £518, 810] £11,611| £8,691 
Commercial ve- 
hicles___- 1, 179, 376)1, 114, 386] 225, 603/488, 929 
Chassis (car) ___- 75A, 131 51, 829 1, 124! 
Chassis (com- | 
mercial) _____.- 943,043) 139,138) 39, 167| 21, 782 
Engines... | 192, 147 82,469) 37,982) 34, 582 
Chassis without | 
engines . 61,815 


4,804) 179 15,005 


Motorcycles 631,922) 228,493) 54,628) 17, 203 








Total ..| 6, 348, 456/2, 139, 929 370, 294/586, 192 
| 
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Beverages 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PANAMA 


The Republic of Panama is a good 
market for hot-weather beverages, both 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic. 

The beverage industry is located in 
the cities of Panama and Colon, and 
distribution outlets supply more than 95 
percent of the nation’s requirements. 
The domestic beverage industry is prin- 
cipally concerned with the production 
of beer, rum, and whisky. Soft drinks 
rank second, with gin and wines third. 

There are 22 plants engaged in the 
production of liquors in Panama City 
and Colon; several produce synthetic 
liquors only. 

Of distilled spirits, whisky appears to 
be the most popular. Scotch is preferred 
by those in the higher-income brackets. 
United States and locally produced 
whisky are also consumed. Rum is sec- 
ond to whisky in popularity. It is do- 
mestically produced and also is imported 
from Cuba and Jamaica. Gin ranks 
third in the classification of distilled 
spirits. The domestic product is syn- 
thetic, consisting of native alcohol, 
water, and imported flavor. 

Because consumption of cordials and 
liqueurs in Panama is small, production 
and imports are limited. Official statis- 
tics are available only for anisette. 

Potable alcohol is produced from 
sugarcane and converted into a drink 
known as seco, the volume of which in 














Spanish Briarwood Ceiling 
Established 


Reductions in the prices paid by 
smoking-pipe manufacturers and 
importers for Spanish briarwood 
will result from new ceiling prices 
established on this commodity by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Effective February 5, 1945, 
prices paid for this imported prod- 
uct may not exceed $112 per bale 
for first quality, and $88.50 per 
bale for second quality, duty paid, 
f. o. b. any United States port of 
entry. ‘A bale weighs approxi- 
mately 220 pounds.) 

Formerly, there was no control 
on prices paid to foreign sellers, 
and prices substantially above the 
ceilings established today have 
been paid, principally by smoking- 
pipe manufacturers. 

Ceilings are also established for 
sales of Spanish briarwood after 
importation at $127 per bale for 
first quality and $100 per bale for 
second quality, duty paid, f. o. b. 
any United States port of entry. 
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1943 totaled 622,446 liters. This alcoho} 
is used also for the production of syn. 
thetic gin. 

The following table shows production 
and imports of distilled spirits in Panama 
for the years 1941-43 and the first 9 
months of 1944: 


{In liters] 





1941 1942 
| 
Item | ‘ = 














Produc- Produe- 

tion Imports tion | Imports 
Whisky 560, 855 | 657, 060 701, 478 |1, 278, 621 
Brandy 46, 188 14,739 | 57,659 8, 856 
Rum | 787,812 36, 721 }1,311, 508 85, 565 
Gin | 168, 283 32,292 | 297,941 | 34 098 
A nisette 184, 18] 1,817 | 252,106} 1,348 

| | 

1943 9 months—1944 

Item +) oa 

| Produe- Produc- | 
thew Imports tion | 2mports 

| 
Whisky | 496,005 | 903,352 | 203,741 337, 219 
Brandy 50, 616 49, 959 40,198 | 13, 638 
Rum | 1,370,398 | 148,862 | 882'490| 7397 
Gin 262,566 | 23,412 | 218, 421 | 2,911 

Anisette 200, 468 11, 328 


133, 103 | 2 430 





Chemicals 


NEED FOR SULFUR IN ALGERIA 


Sulfur and copper sulfate are impor- 
tant to vineyard growers in Algeria. For 
more than 2 years supplies have been 
insufficient and many vines are said to 
have been lost. 

An estimated 20,000 tons of sulfur are 
needed annually. This material for- 
merly was obtained from Sicily, but im- 
ports have been cut off during the war. 
Some sulfur is now being received from 
Sicily, but not in quantities sufficient to 
meet the demand, and it is estimated 
that some will be imported from the 
United States. 


EXPORTS OF TARTARIC ACID, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of tartaric acid 
were 25 percent greater during the first 
10 months of 1944 than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1943. Comparable 
figures are given as 1,038,956 and 828,338 
kilograms, respectively, according to the 
Director General of Statistics. 

Shipments during January—October 
1944 were valued at 5,125,350 pesos, com- 
pared with 4,478,793 pesos during the 
corresponding months in 1943. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS IN SPAIN 


Additional chemical plants are being 
established in Spain, says a European 
technical publication. 

Derivados Espato Fluor, S. L., are 
manufacturing fluorspar derivatives at 
Rivadesella (Oviedo) and a saccharin 
plant is being operated by E. Perez Cada- 
falch. L. Vazquez Colls., Madrid, will 
produce laboratory equipment. 
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BAKELITE PropucTs MANUFACTURED IN 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish concern Skanska Attiks- 
fabriken A ‘B (Skane Vinegarworks) dis- 
played at an industrial exhibition in 
stockholm a line of bakelite products 
manufactured at its plant at Perstorp. 

Two principal types of bakelite mate- 
rials are produced, a phenol resin known 
as Isolit and a carbamide resin called 
Isopal. The formalin and phenol used 
as raw materials are manufactured in 
the company’s hardwood-distillation 
plant. Although Isolit and Isopal do 
not differ materially from other well- 
known bakelite products and are made 
into a wide variety of articles, their ap- 
plication to new fields is of special in- 
terest. 

Isolit is mixed with a textile, appearing 
to be cheesecloth or light canvas, 
chopped into small pieces. The mixture 
is used for mechanical elements such as 
gears and bearings of certain types where 
high resistance is required. 

Other samples showed the plastic 
formed under pressure, with alternating 
layers of textile and resin, into tubes and 
bearings, the latter being especially no- 
table. A bearing 15 inches in diameter 
used at a steel mill was shown with the 
statement that considerable quantities 
of lubricants were saved by the use of 
the bakelite bearing with water lubrica- 
tion. Another exhibit was an outboard 
shaft bearing for motorboats. 

Besides Isolit and Isopal, the company 
exhibited a third product, Isofol, a ve- 
neer pressed with alternating layers of 
resin. A fourth resin is Isolon and is 
said to be similar to amber both in ap- 
pearance and physical properties. It is 
used for costume jewelry, handles, cig- 
arette holders, knobs, billiard balls, and 
other articles. This product is not 
pressed, but is formed by casting with 
subsequent tempering. 

Industrial production of plastics be- 
gan actively at Perstorp in 1920, although 
formalin has been manufactured there 
from methanol since 1905. 


BRITISH TAR-PRODUCTS MARKET 


Deliveries continue without interrup- 
tion in the United Kingdom tar-products 
market, and a number of contracts have 
been made for 1945, says a British chem- 
ical magazine. Supplies available for 
export this year are expected to be about 
equal to those in 1944, although quanti- 
ties of some materials, particularly re- 
fined naphthalene, may be reduced. 

Efforts have been made toward revis- 
ing prices upward, but some trade sources 
believe that no change will be made. 


Construction 


SANATORIUM To Be BUILT IN TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Construction of a 258-bed tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Trinidad, British West 
Indies, was scheduled to begin in Janu- 
ary, reports a foreign publication. The 
two-story structure will be built of do- 
mestically made hollow concrete tiles 
and roofed with asbestos-cement pan- 
tiles. Each ward unit will consist of 
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Peru Now Producing 
More Food 


The war has highlighted the 
paradox of Peru, an agricultural 
nation, depending upon the out- 
side world for food. Normally it 
is easier to bring it in by sea to 
the populous coastal cities than 
down from the mountains, 
When shipping was dislocated by 
the war, Peru intensified its efforts 
to grow all its own food. Rice is 
being planted in _ increasing 
amounts, fishing augmented, tea 
plantations started, livestock im- 
proved, victory gardens encour- 
aged, and better methods of agri- 
cultural cultivation urged. 


























32 beds and will have its own kitchen, 
dining room, and ancillary surgery, and 
the private ward wing will contain 36 
beds, each pair having a bathroom. An 
X-ray department, dispensary, labora- 
tory, dental room, staff room, institution 
offices, stores, and kitchen also are in- 
cluded in the plans. 

Accommodations for 60 nurses will be 
provided in a nurses’ home which will be 
fitted with standard dining and recrea- 
tion facilities, each nurse having a bed- 
room, wardrobe, and running-water fa- 
cilities. Houses for a resident doctor 
and assistant, a resident matron and as- 
sistant, besides a building containing 
seven self-contained flats with cé6mmon 
dining room and kitchen will be con- 
structed. In another block will be a 
laundry, mortuary, post-mortem room, 
and carpenter’s shop. 


BUILDING PLANS IN CHILE 


Funds have been set aside for a $196,- 
728 housing project in Chillan, Chile, 
which is scheduled to start early this 
year. The housing program is spon- 
sored by a cooperative organization of 
public employees and newspapermen and 
is destined chiefly for their use. 

Construction of a new market in the 
central area of Concepcion is expected to 
begin soon. The food stalls will have 
refrigeration equipment. 

In Puente Alto, Chile, construction of 
some 300 houses was scheduled to begin 
in January and completed in September 
or October. The project is under the 
auspices of the Caja de Habitacion Pop- 
ular (Popular Housing Bank). 


NEw Low IN BUILDING ACTIVITY, FINLAND 


Building activity in Helsinki, Finland, 
probably recorded a record low during 
the third quarter of 1944 when the indus- 
try index was 3 (1935=100). In thecor- 
responding periods of 1943 and 1939, the 
indices were 35 and 334, respectively. 


BvuILDING PERMITS IN COLOMBIA 


Building permits issued in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, in the first 11 months 
of 1944 were valued at 4,018,878 pesos 
($2,324,961) United States currency of 
which 1,591,008 pesos were issued during 
September, October, and November. 
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Construction projects initiated during 
this 3-month period included a 150,000- 
pesos extension to the Industria Colom- 
biana de Rayon Viscosa factory, a 175,- 
000-pesos laboratory, and a building 
costing 200,000 pesos. 


ECUADORAN IRRIGATION PROGRAM 


Ecuador’s National Irrigation Bureau, 
created in August, will study, construct, 
and exploit irrigation systems in the-en- 
tire country. The Bureau is authorized 
to remain in operation for 20 years and 
will have as its initial capital the sum 
of 10,000,000 soles. It will issue bonds 
with a guaranty of its own capital. 

Recently a decree was published au- 
thorizing the several municipalities to 
invest up to 40 percent of their income 
in irrigation projects, supplementing 
a obtained through the irrigation 
office. 


PLANS FOR COLD-SToRAGE Depots, FRENCH 
Morocco 


The buiding of a group of cold-storage 
depots in French Morocco is under con- 
sideration by the Government’s Direc- 
tion of Economic Affairs. Included in 
the plan are small rural installations to 
be located near areas of production, large 
depots to be installed at Oudjda, Fez, 
Meknes, Marrakech, and Agadir, and a 
large plant in Casablanca for the stor- 
age of goods in transit. 

A credit of 200,000,000 francs for this 
purpose is expected to be requested in 
the 1945 budget. 


PLAN OF FLOOD ConTROL, MExIco 


Flood control measures will be under- 
taken in the basin of the Papaloapin 
River, which extends through the States 
of Oaxaca, Puebla, and Veracruz, Mexico. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and De- 
velopment and the Ministry of Marine 
are jointly charged with the responsibil- 
ity of conducting all necessary studies 
and setting up the instrumentalities de- 
sired to complete a plan of flood control, 
river regularization, dredging, naviga- 
tion, improvements, and electrification. 

The project is designed to afford 
greater physical security and to develop 
economic activity for the inhabitants of 
the river basin and its tributaries. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL DISTRICT, 
MEXICO 


The expenditure of 34,339,652 pesos in 
1945 for public works and 22,987,766 
pesos for water and drainage has been 
included in the budget for the Federal 
District of Mexico. This represents an 
increase from the 1944 budget, which 
amounted to 25,492,193 pesos for public 
works and 18,107,284 pesos for water and 
drainage. 

Work will be continued on the Lerma- 
River project, which is calculated to 
double the Federal District’s water sup- 
ply within 2 years. Although lack of 
machinery and equipment has hampered 
the work, the project is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1946. 

New school buildings are scheduled to 
be constructed, and a new office build- 
ing for the Department of the Federal 
District will be erected on the Plaza 
Constitucion. 
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Seed for Russia 


Russia will produce still more of its own vitally needed food this year, 
owing to 20,000 tons of seeds having been furnished by the United States for 
Soviet spring planting, according to the War Food Administration. The 
20,000 tons of seeds, largely for vegetable and field crops, comprise the first 
half of the agreed-upon yearly delivery to Russia. 

The seeds will be used on vast areas of the recaptured Ukraine region— 
richest Soviet agricultural district. Earlier in the war Germany overran 
about 150,000,000 acres of rich Ukraine land, nearly 40 percent of the Soviet 
agricultural area. During the German retreat from the Ukraine in 1943 and 
early 1944 the Nazis carried out an effective policy of destruction to nearly 
60,000,000 acres. 

Despite these setbacks and the loss of vast amounts of agricultural ma- 
chinery and farm animals and livestock, the Ukraine produced substantial 
amounts of food in 1944. The American seed help will permit the production 
of substantially greater amounts in 1945. Very hardy, early-maturing 
vegetable seed has been especially developed to suit stern Ukraine climatic 
conditions. 

While large collective farms will use the bulk of the United States seed 
sent to Russia, home “victory gardens” also will be grown. Even during 
the most desperate days of the siege of Moscow 200,000 Russians around that 
city raised victory gardens with seeds largely brought from America—seeds 
so precious that a few pounds at a time were sometimes tucked away in the 
cabins of ship captains who carried vitally needed munitions through the 
perilous “run to Murmansk.” 

The 20,000 tons of seeds for Russia will require the full space of about two 
cargo ships for one trip. Many thousands of vessels would be required to 
transport the foods that can be produced from 20,000 toms of seeds. As 
typical examples of this it may be noted that a pound of tomato seed may 
well produce 160,000 pounds of tomatoes; a pound of carrot seed, 20,000 
pounds of carrots; and a pound of cabbage seed, 200,000 pounds of cabbage. 
































SWEDISH MANUFACTURE OF WOODEN 
BARRACKS 


Swedish factories which normally pro- 
duce prefabricated houses will turn their 
efforts toward the manufacture of 300 
wooden barracks to be shipped to the 
Netherlands for use as hospital] buildings. 
The barracks will cost 10,400 crowns 
each. 


Electrical 
Machinery 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ELECTRICITY, 
CorRDOBA, ARGENTINA 


Electricity is to be supplied directly by 
the Government in the Province of Cor- 
doba, Argentina, where the Government, 
upon the expiration of concessions, will 
take charge gradually. It is stated that 
all of the electric plants in the Province 
wil] have become State property by 1960. 

It is claimed that the Government will 
be able to reduce rates and to extend 
electric services to areas where operation 
by private companies would be unprofit- 
able. 


GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY BY PAULO 
AFONSO FALLS, BRAZIL 


Plans for the use of Paulo Afonso Falls 
of the Sao Francisco River for the gen- 
eration of electricity for northeastern 
Brazil call for two main transmission 
lines from Paulo Afonso, one to Caruaru, 
Pernambuco, and the other to Cipo, 
Bahia. The cost of the lines will be paid 
by the States to be served. 

It is expected that the present average 
wholesale price of 5 cents (U. S. cur- 


rency) per kilowatt for this region will 
be reduced to one-half cent a kilowatt. 

Detailed plans now being formulated 
indicate that water for plant operation 
will be taken from the river a short dis- 
tance above the falls and carried about 3 
kilometers to the site of the proposed 
plant. Development of an eventual ca- 
pacity of 440,000 kilowatts, without re- 
sorting to water storage, is expected. 

With an initial capacity of 110,000 kilo- 
watts, the generation of current is ex- 
pected to be possible 5 years after con- 
struction is started. 


HYDROELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENTS, 
SWEDEN 


The chief developments in hydroelec- 
tric power in Sweden in the third quarter 
of 1944 were in the Angermanalven proj- 
ect, where new plants with a total ca- 
pacity of 200,000 kilowatts will be built. 

Additional electric energy will be fur- 
nished the city of Stockholm by two 
recently completed units of the hydro- 
electric plant at Jarpstrommen on the 
Indal River. Installation of a third 
power unit later will bring the total ca- 
pacity of the plant to 150,000 kilowatts. 
Construction of this plant was begun in 
1939 and will cost a total of 40,000,000 
crowns. 

Plans have been made for the con- 
struction of a power plant on the Arbra 
rapids in Ljusnan River, calling for an 
investment of 19,400,000 crowns. 


HYDROELECTRIC-POWER STATION, U.S. S. R. 


The resumption of construction of a 
large hydroelectric-power station on the 
Kola Peninsula, Soviet Russia, beyond 
the Arctic Circle, is reported by the 
Soviet press. 
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The power station is scheduled to fur- 
nish current next year, the power being 
furnished by the Niva River which flows 
into the White Sea. It is the seconq 
station on this polar river. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


INCREASE IN FARM PRODUCTS, BERMUDA 


The total value of Bermuda’s farm 
products in 1943, including livestock and 
poultry, was £440,000, the highest on rec- 


ord, compared with £415,000 in 1942 and’ 


£245,000 in 1939. 

Notable increases occurred in the pro- 
duction of meat (mostly pork) which rose 
from 300,000 pounds, valued at £15,000 
in 1942 to 350,000 pounds, valued at £29. 
000, in 1943. ’ 

The output of bananas remained at 
the same figure, 40,000 bunches, valued 
at £20,000. 

There was a sharp increase in the out- 
put of miscellaneous vegetables both in 
volume and value, the latter amounting 
to £120,000, in 1943 as compared with 
£105,000 in 1942. The value of potatoes 
declined slightly to £53,000. 

Animal husbandry, other than hog 
raising, suffered as a result of the lack 
of feed, and this was reflected in the out- 
put of milk, chickens, and eggs. The 
number of cows declined from 1,549 in 
1942 to 1,300 in 1943. On the other 
hand, there was a substantial increase 
in the number of hogs which rose from 
a total] of 2,660 in 1942 to 3,600 in 1943. 


Coffee 
STOCKS AND SALES, EL SALVADOR 


Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
and in Puerto Barrios, Guartemala, on 
December 31, 1944, totaled 136,533 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), as compared with 42,488 bags 
on the corresponding date in 1943. 

During December 1944 registered sales 
of coffee from the 1944—45 crop totaled 
119,370 bags, as against 10,356 bags in 
November 1944. 

Total sales of coffee of the 1943-44 
crop registered between July 1943 and 
December 31, 1944, amounted to 1,050,165 
bags, and sales of the 1944-45 crop since 
August 1944 totaled 144,884 bags. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


As of November 11, 1944, approxi- 
mately 17,920 tons of green herring were 
landed in British Columbia, Canada, ac- 
cording to statistics released by the Chief 
Supervisor of Fisheries in Vancouver. 

The total pack amounted to 309,841 
cases of 48 pounds each. 

Slightly more than 224 tons of herring 
meal and 547 tons of herring offal meal 
were produced from the catch, as well 
as 47,237 imperial gallons of herring oil 
and 104,269 imperial gallons of herring- 
offal oil. 

An agreement between the United 
Fshermen’s Union and the herring sec- 
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tion of the Canner’s Operation Commit- 
tee provides for a price of $5.50 a ton on 
canned herring, an increase of 50 cents 
a ton above the 1943 price. The price for 
reduction herring was set at $4.50 a ton, 
the same price as prevailed in 1943. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


SITUATION REGARDING Dry BEANS AND PEAS, 
CANADA 


Canada normally produces a sizable 
export surplus of dry beans. Production 
consists mostly of white pea beans, grown 
in southwestern Ontario, and small 
quantities of yellow-eye beans. Some 
beans are grown in Quebec, which ranks 
second in importance and some in New 
Brunswick. A few, mostly the Great 
Northern beans, are grown in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 

During the war years, efforts have 
peen made to expand the acreage of dry 
beans in order to produce a larger ex- 
portable surplus, primarily for Great 
Britain. The expansion, however, has 
been much less than desired. The 1944 
objective was 150,000 acres, or 76 per- 
cent more than was grown in 1943, but 
only 99.500 acres were grown. The ob- 
jective for 1945 is 125,000 acres or 26 per- 
cent more than was grown in 1944. On- 
tario is expected to make all the expan- 
sion in 1945. 

The exportable surplus of dry beans in 
relation to total production is shown by 
the folowing approximate figures por- 
traying disposition of the total crop, dis- 
regarding carry-over: 


{In bushels] 


Item | 1943 | 1044 
1, 407, 000 


1, 440, 000 
75, 000 00, 000 
160, 000 160, 000 





Production 
Seed requirements in 1045 
Used by canners 

Exports (August-July) 138, 000 
Net, including culls and waste 1, 034, 000 
Imports (August-July)-. 38, 000 


350, 000 
840, 000 





Per capita consumption of dry beans 
by civilians in 1944 is estimated at 6 
pounds, as compared with 4.6 pounds in 
1943 and an average of 3.6 pounds during 
the 5 years 1935-39. 

The Canadian canning industry for- 
merly used more than 250,000 bushels of 
dry beans for canning. During the 
early war years canners used annually 
about 400,000 bushels. Two years ago 
the use of metal containers for canning 
beans was prohibited, with few excep- 
tions, but a year ago this ban was re- 
placed by a limitation to one-third of 
the containers used for this purpose in 
1941-42, and on April 1, 1944, the propor- 
tion was raised to one-half. 

Canada’s production of dry peas is 
about equal to its production of dry 
beans. However, production of dry peas 
ls no longer concentrated in Ontario. 
Production there has declined to about 
one-fourth of its pre-war level; produc- 
tion has increased somewhat in Quebec 
and has attained first importance in 
western Canada, notably in Manitoba 
and Alberta. 

_ Production of dry peas in Canada dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 1,313,000 bushels, 
16 percent less than the 1,562,000 bushels 
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grown in 1943. The 83,600 acres grown 
in 1944 was less than the acreage in 
1943 and far less than the objective. 

The objective for 1945 is 83,600 acres, 
the same as the acreage actually grown 
in 1944, which probably will be reached 
or even exceeded. A crop of approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 bushels from this acre- 
age will likely meet domestic require- 
ments and provide a small exportable 
surplus. 

Canadian civilian consumption of dry 
peas in 1944 has been estimated at 5.4 
pounds (retail weight) , as compared with 
5.3 pounds in 1943 and an average of 5.6 
pounds during 1935-39. They are used 
largely in soups and as a mashed vege- 
table. 

Only small quantities of dry peas are 
imported or exported. During 1943-44 
(August-July), when the Canadian crop 
was 1,562,000 bushels, only 93,000 bushels 
were imported and 39,000 bushels ex- 
ported. In addition, however, there 
were 2,000 bushels of split peas imported 
and 63,000 bushels exported. 


WINTER VEGETABLES, MEXICO 


Mexican winter vegetables began 
going out through the port of Nogales 
earlier than usual this season. On De- 
cember 22, 1944, 1,222 cars had been 
shipped, as compared with 452 on the 
corresponding date in 1943. Of these, 
tomatoes represented 1,183 and 430 
cars, respectively. Although the season 
is said to have started in southern So- 
nora with one car of tomatoes on No- 
vember 9, 1944, the shipping season for 
Sinoloa was just getting under way at 
the beginning of January 1945. “If the 
market holds good, shipments will con- 
tinue until April 15 or possibly May 1, 
but ordinarily the season is well over by 
the end of March. The demand is so 
promising that late plantings may ex- 
tend the season. 

The quality of the vegetables is re- 
ported good to excellent with at least 50 
percent highly suitable for export. 


SICILIAN CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Citrus fruit is one of Sicily’s princi- 
pal agricultural products. 

The following table shows Sicilian 
production of lemons, oranges, and 
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tangerines in the 1935-36 season (the 
latest year for which published figures 
are available) , as compared with an esti- 
mated production of the 1944-45 crop, 
based on figures supplied by the Consorzi 
Agriari of the several Provinces: 


{In quintals 4] 








Kind 1935-36 1944-45 
LA 35s. cee 2, 252, 430 2, 592, 000 
Oranges Sec oe 2, 205, 140 1, 572, 000 
TamQpinen.... < s..sccasisaccene 442, 750 429, 000 








1 One quintal=220.46 pounds. 


In the absence of information as to 
actual annual production between 1936 
and 1944, it is difficult to judge the ac- 
curacy of the 1944-45 estimates, and the 
figures given may be too high. Members 
of the trade believe that lemon produc- 
tion is about 30 percent below normal. 

Adverse factors affecting citrus-fruit 
production are lack of fertilizers and 
sprays, inadequate transportation facili- 
ties for transporting the fruit to market, 
increased cost of irrigation (where elec- 
tric pumps are used), and increased cost 
of labor. Unless steps can be taken to 
make possible the resumption of proper 
cultivation and spraying of the trees, the 
future of the industry is uncertain. 

The principal difficulty facing citrus 
growers at present is the limitation of the 
market for their products. In normal 
times, about 50 percent of the lemon crop 
was exported, 25 percent consumed lo- 
cally, and 25 percent absorbed by the 
manufacture of essential oils and citric 
acid. 

The Allied Commission expects to ex- 
port 900,000 cases of lemons to Great 
Britain in 1945. The standard case con- 
tains 30 kilograms of fruit, so that total 
exports would amount to 270,000 quintals, 
or more than 10 percent of the estimated 
production. Exports of bitter oranges to 
Great Britain are estimated at 50,000 
cases. In addition, quantities of lemons 
and oranges are shipped to Malta and 
to continental Italy. 

The principal plants producing citric 
acid and citrate of lime at Messina and 
Palermo are said to be working to full 
capacity and absorbing normal quanti- 











Paulo area of Brazil. 
consumption. 


protection of Brazilian crops. 


to be highly satisfactory. 








Potential Market for DDT, Brazil | 


DDT (dichlorodiphenal trichloroethane) is now being utilized in the Sao 
Several government agencies have been experimenting 
with its use, and the product has been placed on the market for civilian 
Preliminary experiments conducted by the Sao Paulo De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate important future uses for DDT in the 


Since December 1943 the Department of Public Health of Sao Paulo has 
been experimenting with its use against mosquitoes. 
ducted in tanks under controlled conditions and also in pools, lagoons, and 
other breeding places of mosquitoes. Results of these experiments are said 

“Neocid,” containing 5 percent DDT, was introduced for civilian use by 
Cia. de Anilinas e Produtos Quimicos Geigy do Brasil S. A., whieh imports | 
it from its principals in Switzerland. It is expected that “Gesarol M,” 
containing 10 percent DDT, will be placed on sale soon, and later a third 
product, “Anofex,” for use against mosquitoes. 

A potential market exists in Sao Paulo for DDT from the United States, 
since it is planned to use this material on a large scale when it is available. 


ci a 


Tests have been con- 
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The battle begins 





ties of lemons. Perhaps slightly more 
than normal quantities are being ab- 
sorbed by producers of lemon oil and 
orange oil. Essential-oil producers are 
building up reserves but are reluctant 
to export at prevailing prices, which they 
maintain are not adequate in view of in- 
creased production costs. 


LOCATION OF PROCESSING PLANTS, 
U. S. S. R. 


By October 1944, 21 canning factories 
had been restored in the liberated Prov- 
inces of southern Russia and were proc- 
essing fruit and vegetables, according to 
the Soviet press. Among these plants are 
the Mikoyan food-packing combine, one 
of the largest in the Union, located at 
Krymskaya, the Smychka plant in Ros- 
tov, and canneries in the cities of Sim- 
feropol, Melitopol, Tiraspol, and Cher- 
kassy. 

Plants of the Peoples Commissariat 
for the Food Industry have branched out 
into new ventures in the packing line. 
Frozen fruit and berries were being 
packed by plants located in the Kras- 
nodar Krai and in Moldavia, olives were 
being canned in Krymskaya and Suk- 
humy, and the canneries in Azerbaidzhan 
and the Ukraine were producing grape 
and apple juice. 


Porato OUTPUT AND TRADE, URUGUAY 


Approximately 40 percent of Uruguay’s 
1945 summer potato crop, harvested in 
November, December, and January, has 
been lost because of the cryptogamic dis- 
ease (Phytophthora infestans) , known in 
the United States as late blight or tuber 
rot, which was prevalent in most depart- 
ments of Uruguay, and the attack of the 
vaquella insect (Epicanta adspersa) 
which also caused much damage in many 
areas in 1944. Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions also contributed to the decrease 
in production. 

About 23,736 acres were sown to po- 
tatoes in Uruguay for the 1945 summer 


crop, according to official statistics, 
which under favorable conditions would 
have yielded about 35,000 metric tons, 
instead of only 20,000 tons as anticipated. 
When compared with the record 1944 
crop of 56,593 tons, the estimated 1945 
crop represents a decrease of about 64 
percent. 

Statistics covering potato stocks in 
Uruguay are not available; however, it 
is known that they are low, and that 
these stocks combined with the estimated 
1945 yield will propably meet require- 
ments only until April. Consequently it 
will be necessary to increase normal po- 
tato imports from Argentina and to some 
extent from Brazil, at least until the 
autumn crop is harvested in June 1945. 
Annual consumption of potatoes in 
Uruguay is between 60,000 and 70,000 
tons annually; seed potato requirements 
amount to about 12,000 tons. 

Potato imports for the first 9 months 
of 1944 were approximately 7,287 metric 
tons, of which 5,485 tons were imported 
from Argentina, representing an increase 
of about 767 tons over the full year of 
1943. 

Seed-potato imports by the Uruguayan 
Government from Argentina and Canada 
for the first 9 months of 1944 amounted 
to 6,805 tons and in 1943 to 9,346 tons. A 
shipment of 2,287 tons of seed potatoes 
of the Katahdin variety arrived in Uru- 
guay from Canada in December at a cost 
to the Government of 12 pesos per 50 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
These are being distributed to the grow- 
ers at 8 pesos as a means of encouraging 
potato production. 


Meats and Products 


LARD OUTPUT AND TRADE, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s production of lard is on 
an export basis. In 1943 shipments 
amounted to 33,824 metric tons, as 
against 20,156 tons in 1942 and 8,163 
tons in 1941. 
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As a result of unlimited purchases of 
boned pork and pork cuts by the British 
Ministry of Food and to low prices of 
corn, hog production has expanded 
sharply since 1939. 

Estimated slaughter of hogs at pack. 
ing plants and at the Buenos Aires 
slaughterhouses totaled 849,400 in 1939 
as compared with an estimated 3,800,009 
in 1944. Pork production in 1945 prob. 
ably will be as large as the record pro- 
duction of 1944. 

Production of lard in 1944 is esti. 
mated at 45,000 metric tons, with do- 
mestic consumption ranging from 2,509 
to 4,500 tons. 

Some lard was used in the manufac- 
ture of soap recently because of its low 
price. 


AUSTRALIAN LARD PRODUCTION 


Australia is almost completely self. 
sufficient as regards lard. Production in 
the 1942-43 season amounted to 6,514,831 
pounds, as compared with 4,183,104 
pounds in 1941-42. 

In normal times Australia does not 
consume all the lard it produces, and 
large quantities are exported to the 
United Kingdom and nearby markets 
such as Malaya, Ceylon, and the Nether- 
lands Indies. 


Poultry and Products 


POULTRY MARKETED IN Nova SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


The registered poultry stations of 
Nova Scotia handled approximately 
1,000,000 pounds of dressed poultry in 
1944. Up to November 17, 1944, 554,581 
pounds had been marketed through pools 
in Nova Scotia, nearly twice the amount 
marketed for the entire year of 1943. 


Sugars and Products 
BEET-SUGAR SITUATION, FRANCE 


Although accurate figures on the war- 
time activities of the French beet-sugar 
factories are lacking, French newspapers 
report that since 1940 annual sugar pro- 
duction has been somewhat more than 
500,000 metric tons, as compared with 
858,900 tons in 1938-39 and 975,000 tons 
in 1937-38. 

The French market absorbed most of 
the wartime production of sugar, as Ger- 
man requirements demanded smaller 
percentages of sugar than of other food 
products. Output of sugar from beets 
decreased because of the fact that the 
Germans took over large quantities of 
roots for conversion into industrial 
alcohol. 

In 1942-43, 265,000 hectares reportedly 
were planted to beets. The yield 
amounted to 7,000,000 metric tons of 
beets, of which 4,900,000 tons were used 
to produce 617,000 tons of sugar. 

Although sugar factories were left 
practically intact when the German 
withdrew from France, shortage of labor 
both in fields and factories and lack of 
coal retarded production. In the Nord 
district, where about 70 percent of 
France’s beet sugar is turned out and 
which is close to the coal mines, the fac- 
tories had not started work by the mid- 
dle of November. About 10,000 tons of 
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coal were allotted to the industry in No- 
vember, with total requirements at about 
400,000 tons. Consequently, the output 
of sugar in the 1944-45 season is ex- 
pected to fall to 300,000 tons. 


REFORT ON PERUVIAN SUGAR 


Output of sugar in Peru in November 
1944 is placed at about 55,000 short tons, 
thus aggregating approximately 386,000 
tons for the first 11 months of 1944. 
Total 1944 sugar production continues 
to be calculated at 441,000 tons, including 
an estimated output of 55,000 tons in 
December. This would be a slight in- 
crease over the 411,000 tons turned out in 
1943, but a recession of somewhat over 10 
percent when compared with the 1942 
output of 496,000 tons. 

The National Agrarian Society reports 
sugar consumption of 16,267 short tons 
in October 1944 and 13,115 tons in No- 
yember 1944, which compares favorably 
with the 12,571 and 11,368 tons, respec- 
tively, consumed in October and Novem- 
ber 1943. The total of 133,812 tons (in- 
cluding chancaca) consumed in Peru 
during the first 11 months of 1944, 
showed an advance of 7 percent over the 
124,557 tons consumed in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Sugar exports in November 1944 
amounted to approximately 38,580 tons, 
according to unofficial sources. 

Apparent stocks as of December 1, 
1944, were roughly estimated at 50,000 
short tons. 


Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


UNITED STATES CHIEF CUSTOMER OF 
PERU’S BEESWAX 


Production of beeswax in the Lam- 
bayeque region of Peru in 1943 amounted 
to 7,510 pounds. Prior to 1935 a consid- 
erable quantity of beeswax was exported 
to Great Britain and Germany, but since 
1938 the United States has been the chief 
customer. In 1943, 5,118 kilograms were 
exported, a sharp decline from the 15,- 
177 kilograms exported in 1942. How- 
ever, during the first 9 months of 1944, 
5,171 kilograms were shipped abroad. 

Refined beeswax imported in 1943 
totaled 843 kilograms, in comparison 
with 3,783 kilograms in 1941. 


INDIA DEVELOPING NEw USES FOR SHELLAC 


New and improved uses for shellac 
have been devised by the Indian Lac Re- 
search Institute, Ranchi, India, says the 
foreign press. 

Shellac can be used for coating alumi- 
hum discs and cylinders, glass, or other 
material. It has not been entirely satis- 
factory as a binding material for abra- 
sive wheels, as its low-melting point pre- 
vents the use of the wheels at high speed, 
nor can it be successfully employed for 
making waterproof emery paper, because 
it is affected by prolonged contact with 
water, 

The Institute, however, has developed 
a method for improving the properties of 
Shellac by chemical treatment. The ma- 
terial thus obtained is said to be free 
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from the defects of natural shellac and 
can be used as binding material for 
waterproof abrasive papers, abrasive 
cloths and tapes, abrasive belts and 
emery wheels, and grinding stones. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Argentine exports of most varieties of 
hides and skins increased during the first 
10 months of 1944 from those of the 
corresponding period of 1943. Details, 
with comparative data for the 10-month 
period of 1943 in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Cattle hides, 87,676 metric tons 
(86,911) ; skeepskins and lambskins, 14,- 
818 metric tons (9,464); horsehides, 
5,272 metric tons (8,198); goatskins and 
kidskins, 1,341 metric tons (1,291); and 
pigskins, 25 metric tons (54). 

Leather exports declined, amounting 
to 11,190 metric tons in the first 10 
months of 1944, compared with 12,311 in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 


ECUADORAN HIDE-AND-SKIN INDUSTRY 


Production of hides and skins in Ecua- 
dor in recent years has fallen below do- 
mestic requirements. The slaughter of 
sheep and goats in 1943 totaled 103,321 
head and of cattle, 91,763 head. This 
represented a decrease from the 
slaughter of 118,688 sheep and goats and 
117,940 cattle in the preceding year. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Raw hides imported into Canada dur- 
ing November 1944 were valued at $336,- 
000, a decline from imports of the 
preceding month which amounted to 
$481,000, and those of the corresponding 
month of 1943, $492,000. Dyeing and 
tanning materials imported were valued 
at $649,000 during November 1944, $612,- 
000 during the preceding month, and 
$769,000 during the corresponding 
month of 1943. 

Exports of raw hides, unmanufactured 
leather, and manufactured leather dur- 
ing November 1944 (with those for Oc- 
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tober 1944 in parentheses) were valued at 
$15,000 ($35,000), $264,000 ($233,000), 
and $344,000 ($230,000), respectively. 
During the corresponding month of 1943 
exports of raw hides totaled $23,000 in 
value; unmanufactured leather, $180,- 
000; and manufactured leather, $651,000. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEPSKINS FOR FRANCE 


The French Government plans to im- 
port about 15,000 tons of Australian 
sheepskins, says a European journal. 
Purchases will be made through the 
British Wool Control. 


IMPORTS AND EXportTs, IRAQ 


Imports of upper leather into Iraq dur- 
ing October 1944 amounted to 1,940 
square meters, valued at 1,945 dinars. . 
Exports of hides and skins totaled 28 
metric tons and were valued at 3,775 
dinars. 


THE NICARAGUAN MARKET 


Nicaragua exported leather and 
leather goods weighing 20,156 kilograms 
and valued at $35,054 in 1943. Of this 
amount, 17,117 kilograms of sole leather, 
valued at $6,870, was shipped to Mexico, 
and 1,151 kilograms of manufactured 
goods (chiefly alligator), valued at $24,- 
151, were destined for Panama. This 
was a considerable increase over the 1942 
exports which totaled only 3,228 kilo- 
grams and were valued at $9,483. Do- 
mestically produced pigskin leather has 
not been available for exportation but 
has been consumed locally, principally for 
shoe linings. 

During the first 11 months of 1944 
leather of all types imported from the 
United States and entering a principal 
port in Nicaragua was valued at $117,422, 
according to incomplete official data. 
This comprised about 40 percent of the 
total imports, whereas in the preceding 
year the United States accounted for 
about 90 percent of the total. The de- 
mand for the various types of leather in 
the order named has been as follows: 
Patent, side upper leather, suede and kid, 
kid in colors, white buck, calfskin in 
colors, and lambskin and sheepskin for 
shoe linings. Sufficient quantities of 
sole leather have been provided by the 











gloves, and women’s handbags. 








Goatskin and Sheepskin Imports from India, Iraq, and Iran 


Importation of semitanned goatskins and sheepskins from India, Iraq, and 
Tran will be resumed as a result of the new schedule of prices authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration. The action is part of a joint program 
undertaken by the United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada to 
maintain balanced distribution of the skins among these countries by equal- 
izing the purchase prices of importers. The Union of South Africa will 
participate in the program through the United Kingdom. 

The dollar-and-cent maximum established for import sales of each type 
of skin are the same as United Kingdom prices converted into United States 
dollars at the rate of $4.025 a pound sterling. 

The regulation, effective February 7, 1945, increases the import prices of 
India-tanned goatskins, and controls for the first time import prices of 
India-tanned sheepskins and Iraq- and Iran-tanned goatskins and sheep- 
skins. Prices paid for skins sold after arrival in the United States are 
revised to bring them in line with the new import ceilings. 

The skins, which are shipped to the United States in a semitanned state, 
are used principally to make shoe upper leathers and shoe lining leathers, 
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local tanneries, but imports are depended 
upon for much of the upper-leather re- 
quirements, particularly fine-quality up- 
per leather. 

Imports of footwear and other manu- 
factured leather goods in 1943 were 
valued at $39,355, of which $20,750 came 
from the United States, $12,559 from 
Mexico, and $5,584 from the other Cen- 
tral American republics. 


SALVAGING MEASURES, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Steps have been taken by the Anti- 
Waste Organization, Union of South Af- 
rica, to stop the wasting of some £1,000,- 
000 worth of hides, skins, and leather an- 
nually, says a European journal. Such 
waste is caused by careless flaying, faulty 
handling and curing, bad branding, 
tick bites, and marks from barbed wire. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry has been asked to introduce a 
Consolidated Brands Act for the whole 
Union, which will provide for strict uni- 
formity regarding the branding of cattle 
on the less valuable parts of the hides 
such as the forearm, neck, or cheek; 
it also will regulate the size of the brand. 
The Food Control Department has been 
asked to cooperate in bringing about im- 
provement of flaying methods at abat- 
toirs. 

The Anti-Waste Organization is a 
national salvage association, is run on 
a voluntary basis, and contributes its 
profits to the various war funds. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY BUDWORM, 
CANADA 


Forest management which will pre- 
vent the accumulation of large areas of 
old balsam has been suggested as the 
best method of controiling outbreaks of 
budworm in Canada, says a Dominion 
lumber journal. 

About 45,000 square miles of forest 
were severely damaged in 1943 wherever 
commercial stands of balsam were found. 
Between 1909 and 1925, 200,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood were destroyed by the bud- 
worm in New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
eastern Ontario. 


LUMBER RAFTED IN U. S. S. R. 


Timber floatings in White Russia and 
Karelia in 1944 were more than double 
those in 1943 because of restoration 
work. Considerably more lumber was 
rafted on the lower Volga during the 
season to supply Stalingrad and other 
devastated areas. 

Rafting in the Kama and Northern 
Dvina Basins was 16 percent greater in 
the summer of 1944 than in the 1943 
season. 


HIGHER PRICES IN SWEDEN 


The prospect of increased business in 
sawn goods had its effect on bidding 
and prices obtained at the Swedish 
Crown forest auctions in Norrland, says 
a European lumber journal. A large 
percentage of the quantities offered were 
sold. 
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In Middle Norrland 641,700 trees were 
sold in 1944 compared with 524,000 in 
1943; the average price per cubic meter 
advanced to 9.02 crowns from 7.68. At 
Umea 1,052,000 trees were sold at an 
average price of 90.2 crowns, whereas 
674,000 were sold at 7.10 in 1943. 

Results were similar at other auctions, 
with larger sales and higher prices pre- 
vailing. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MExIco PAINT MANUFACTURERS PREFER 
AMERICAN MACHINERY 


Mexico does not have an established 
paint machinery and equipment indus- 
try, but paint manufacturers experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining these 
items from the United States have made 
tanks and varnish kettles in fairly 
large quantities. Of simple construction, 
the Mexican kettle is nothing more than 
a steel drum with a cover, with a ther- 
mometer attached and connections for 
valves. No attempt has been made in 
Mexico to manufacture ball mills, roller 
mills, or crushing and grinding machin- 
ery. 

Mexican paint manufacturers have 
preferred American-made machinery, 
80 percent of the supply having come 
from the United States, 15 percent from 
Germany, and the remaining 5 percent 
from France and Great Britain. 

Modern equipment is in great demand 
in Mexico. Estimates indicate that this 
industry could absorb immediately ma- 
chinery worth $200,000, principally in 
ball mills, roller mills, and crushing and 
grinding machinery. 

About 20 percent of the varnish ket- 
tles are of stainless steel and the remain- 
der are of copper. When available, stain- 
less steel tanks and kettles will become 
standard as the copper kettles are worn 
out. 

Packaging, filling, and labeling opera- 
tions are done by hand in Mexico. 


SWEDEN MAKING LARGE PRESSES 


A new printing press of the “two-turn” 
rapid-printing type is to be manufac- 
tured in Sweden by a new company which 
is authorized to have a capital stock of 
from 600,000 to 1,800,000 crowns. The 
first press was built a year ago and has 
proved to be satisfactory in its trial use 
in one of the country’s largest printing 
establishments. 

The initial program is for the produc- 
tion of 25 presses which are to be built by 
several independent machine _ shops 
throughout the country. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


TUNG-TREE PLANTING, U.S. S. R. 


In the Soviet Union’s Caucasian Re- 
public of Georgia tung-tree plantations 
have recently been reported as totaling 
12,000 hectares, according to the Soviet 
press. 
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In the moist zone of the Azberbaidzhan 
Republic, tung-tree plantations now oe. 
cupy about 300 hectares, but in the next 
2 years the area is expected to be in- 
creased to 2,000 hectares. The prospects 
for tung-tree planting in Azerbaidzhan 
are considerably improved because an 
experimental planting in the Geokchai 
district, made some years before the war 
recently began to yield its first few 
thousand nuts. 


Imports INTO UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain’s imports of oilseeds 
oils, and fats during the period January 
to June 1944 amounted to 1,001,000 tons, 
excluding receipts from Eire, reports the 
British press. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BrRAZIL’S IMPORTS LIMITED 


The quantities of alkyd resins and 
solutions imported into Brazil have been 
exceedingly limited for some time be- 
cduse of the critical supply situation. 
Germany was formerly the principal sup- 
plier of these and other synthetic mate- 
rials for the paint industry. However, 
before the war most of Brazil’s require- 
ments of quality paints and varnishes 
were imported, and local consumption of 
alkyd resins by paint firms was compara- 
tively small. Since imports of these 
paints have been curtailed, local manu- 
facturers have been attempting to pro- 
duce alkyd and other resinous coating 
materials to meet the demand. 

Post-war plans of Brazilian paint con- 
cerns indicate a marked expansion in 
output of specialty paints, lacquers, 
enamels, and protective coatings when 
the necessary raw materials become 
freely available. Local firms prefer to 
import phthalic anhydride and prepare 
their own requirements of alkyd resins 
because of the high landed cost of the 
alkyd solution, a significant factor in this 
trade. Domestically produced glycerol 
and linseed oil of acceptable quality are 
available, but the solvents are custom- 
arily imported. 

When phthalic and maleic anhydrides 
can be obtained readily, it is expected 
that the bulk of the alkyd resins used 
will be prepared locally. Firms without 
facilities for preparing the resin probably 
will continue to import their require- 
ments. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


FINLAND'S PRODUCTION DECREASED 


Production of cellulose and paper in 
Finland decreased still further in the 
third quarter of 1944, amounting to only 
26 percent of 1935 production. 

Indexes of Finnish cellulose and pa- 
per production for the first 3 quarters of 
1944 were 52, 48, and 26, respectively, 
and the average for 1943 was 417 
(1935=100). 
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Mechanical pulp output (for sale) in 
the third quarter of 1944 was only 12,- 
000 metric tons, of which only 8,000 tons 
were actually exported. During the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943, 20,000 tons 
were produced, all of which entered the 
foreign market. 

Production of cellulose declined from 
90,000 metric tons in the July-September 
period of 1943 to 60,000 tons in the 
like months of 1944. Exports which 
amounted to 45,000 tons in the third 
quarter of 1943 dropped to half that 
amount in the corresponding period of 

44. 
he paper industry sustained the 
greatest production cut, third-quarter 
output amounting to only 60,000 tons 
compared with 100,000 tons in the com- 
parable quarter of 1943. Exports of pa- 
per dropped from 80,000 metric tons in 
the third quarter of 1943 to 20,000 tons 
in the corresponding months of 1944. 


Railway 
Equipment 
EQUIPMENT ORDERED FOR BRAZIL 


Urgently needed railway equipment 
has been purchased through a credit 
established by a decree law signed by the 
President of the Republic of Brazil set- 
ting up for the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Public Works credits totaling 
$19,557,000. This sum is to be distrib- 
uted as follows: 

For the purchase of 50 locomotives (40 
type 4-8-4 and 10 type 2-6—6-2) f. 0. b. 
New York, $4,432,000; ocean freight and 
insurance and local erection of these lo- 
comotives, $625,000; for the purchase of 
materials for building 2,900 freight cars, 
c. i. f. Rio de Janeiro, $7,250,000; and 
local construction of these freight cars, 
$7,250,000. 

The equipment has been ordered in 
the United States and will be distributed 
by the National Railway Department to 
cover most pressing needs of the lines 
under its jurisdiction. 


Shipbuilding 


NEW SHIPBUILDING COMPANY ORGANIZED 
IN BRAZIL 


Construcoes Navais Monica, S. A., is 
being organized in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
with a capital of $1,000,000 (United 
States currency) for the purpose of 
building various kinds of ships needed 
in Brazil's maritime service. This com- 
pany expected to begin construction of 
Shallow-draft wooden boats for coastal 
and river trade. In order to make the 
fullest use of national materials, steel 
construction is to follow when plates, 
shapes, and materials become available. 
Boats are to be sold to local operators. 


THREE MoTorsHIPS ORDERED BY SWEDEN 


Three fruit- and passenger-carrying 
motorships of approximately 4,000 dead- 
weight tons each have been ordered by 
the Trelleborgs Angfartygs A/B Trelle- 
borg, Sweden, says the foreign press. 
The holds are to have a capacity of from 
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210,000 to 220,000 cubic feet; speed is to 
be 18 knots, and accommodations for 12 
passengers are to be provided. One is to 
be built at Malmo and the other two at 
Goteburg. 

A refrigerated fruit-carrying motor- 
ship for the fresh-fruit trade from the 
West Indies has been ordered by Joh. & 
Stig. Gorthon, Helsingborg, Sweden. 


SHIPBUILDING INCREASED IN UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Output of the Union of South Africa 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry 
has increased considerably during the 
war. The net value of output in 1938-39 
was £54,451, and £647,922 in 1941-42. 

The Director of Port and Shipping re- 
ported in 1944 that from the outbreak of 
the war through 1943 about 38,000 ships, 
with a gross registered tonnage of 163,- 
000,000 tons, were handled at South 
African ports. At present 95 percent of 
the coastal firms are employed in ship 
repairing. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap Exports HIGH IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of perfumed soap 
in 1943 totalled 446,738 kilograms, valued 
at 807,755 pesos, compared with 221,904 
kilograms, worth 293,182 pesos, exported 
during the preceding year, reports the 
Argentinian press. 


ARGENTINE EXPoRTS INCREASE 


In 1943 Argentine exports of cologne, 
lotions, and essential oils amounted to 
31,314 liters, valued at 1,094,459 pesos, 
In 1942, 16,605 liters of these products 
valued at 424,834 pesos, were exported, 
according to the press of that country. 


FACTORIES RESTORED TO PRODUCTION, 
U.S.S.R. 


All factories of the Ukraine’s pre-war 
essential-oil industry have been re- 
stored to production, according to the 
Soviet press. Many of the Ukrainian 
agricultural areas recently harvested 
their first crop of coriander, mint, cumin, 
and lavender. 

During the coming spring season, the 
planting of lavender and roses will begin 
in the Izmail Province bordering on the 
Danube River. 

Before the war, the farms of the 
Ukraine devoted 27,000 hectares to rais- 
ing oil-bearing plants, and the factories 
of the area annually processed more than 
300 tons of essential oils annually. 


Special Products 


DEMAND FOR ALUMINUM UTENSILS IN 
ECUADOR 


It has been estimated that the post-war 
demand for aluminum utensils in Ecua- 
dor will be approximately $15,000 an- 
ually, compared with an average of $10,- 
000 in the pre-war years. 

During the 6-year period 1938-43 the 
United States furnished Ecuador. with 
a total of 26,360 pounds of aluminum 
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table, kitchen, and hospital utensils, 
valued at $17,074. Before the war Ger- 
many furnished about 60 percent of all 
kitchen utensils imported, but detailed 
data are not available as to aluminum 
utensils. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of purchases are for 
domestic cooking purposes, the remain- 
ing 10 percent for commercial cooking. 

There is no production of aluminum 
cooking utensils in Ecuador but an effort 
is being made to establish a factory in 
Ambato. 


PRODUCTION OF SHIPPING TAGS, MEXICO 


Production of shipping. and mer- 
chandise tags in the Federal District of 
Mexico is confined to tags of medium or 
poorer quality, better merchandise be- 
ing imported. 

Only one manufacturer was operating 
in the Federal District in December 1944, 
two others having to close their plants 
because of machinery breakdowns. It 
is doubted that these two will resume 
production in the near future. Other 
manufacturers are located in several of 
the principal cities throughout the Re- 
public. Production generally follows the 
pattern of consumption. Most indi- 
vidual orders are relatively small and 
frequently for immediate needs. It is 
customary, except in the case of a few 
large consumers, for shipping tags to be 
produced in blank, the purchaser ar- 
ranging with a commercial printer for 
the necessary printing. It is estimated 
by the trade that local production satis- 
fies about 80 percent of the demand. 
The output of the one producing firm 
in the Federal District is at the rate 
of about 50,000,000 plain shipping tags 
annually. Potential output of one of 
the two plants out of operation is placed 
at 50,000 a year; production figures for 
the remaining concerns are not avail- 
able. 

Imports of tags or tickets of paper or 
cardboard without printed, engraved, 
raised or  lithographed characters 
amounted in 1942 to 802 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds, valued at 
3,998 pesos. In 1943 imports of these 
plain tags totaled 214 kilograms, valued 
at 1,534 pesos. The United States was 
the sole supplier in both years. Imports 
of tags of paper or cardboard with print- 
ed, engraved, or lithographed characters 
amounted in 1942 to 47,049 kilograms, 
valued at 398,687 pesos, and in 1943 to 
63,478 kilograms, valued at 611,716 pesos. 
The major portion of these also came 
from the United States, with small 
amounts from Great Britain, Cuba, 
Spain, Argentina and other countries. 

Although the trade is of the opinion 
that there is a market in Mexico for 
quality tags, both printed and plain, it 
is believed insufficient to justify a new 
establishment producing only shipping 
and merchandise tags. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF TEXTILE ITEMS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of most textile items into 
British Guiana during the first 10 months 
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of 1944 were lower than during corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year 
(which are shown in parentheses). In- 
coming shipments of cordage aggregated 
294,784 pounds, valued at $73,170 (394,- 
240 pounds, $125,081) ; cotton piece goods, 
3,529,905 yards, $838,618 (10,482,730 yards 
$2,357,685) ; other cotton manufactures 
$140,011 ($311,872); silk piece goods, 10 
yards, $12 (none); rayon piece goods, 
870,313 yards, $416,173 (1,303,436 yards, 
$511,692); other rayon manufactures, 
$5,681 ($29,649); sugar and rice bags 
10,003 bales, $1,112,510 (9,539 bales, 
$1,061,450). 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


As of October 1, 1944, 134,685 persons 
were employed in the textile industries 
of Canada, according to a trade pub- 
lication, as compared with 133,394 during 
the month preceding, and 135,992 on 
the corresponding date of 1943. The 
primary manufacturing mills employed 
78,226, those making cotton yarn and 
cloth accounting for 21,851, and rayon 
and silk 11,299. As of September 1, 1944, 
primary manufacturing plants had 78,085 
workers, of which 21,989 were in cotton 
yarn and cloth factories and 11,161 in 
those producing rayon and silk. 


Cotton and Products 


Haiti's COTTON PRODUCTION FLUCTUATES 


Cotton production in Haiti fluctuates 
directly with prevailing prices. When 
prices are high, many small plots of cot- 
ton are grown, and all available wild 
cotton is gathered; after a season of low 
prices, other crops are planted and the 
wild stands are neglected. During recent 
years, production has averaged around 
12,000 bales of 500 pounds each. 

About 60,000 pounds are consumed 
yearly in the manufacture of mattresses. 
When the projected textile mill is placed 
in operation, domestic consumption will 
be much higher. 

During October and November 1944, 
exports of cotton amounted to 781,653 
kilograms. 

Imports of cotton textiles during the 
fiscal year which ended September 30, 
1944, aggregated 3,285,646 kilograms. 


RicH CoTtTton Recion, U. S. S. R. 


The city of Chimkent, located in the 
rich cotton growing region of Southern 
Kazakhstan, U. S. S. R., has become the 
center of the cotton industry of that 
area. Since Russia’s entry into the war, 
a large cotton mill has been completed, 
and recently a spinning mill equipped 
with more than 2,000 spindles, has begun 
production of high-quality yarn. 


CoTTon GROWN IN MEXICO 


Cotton is grown on about 44,500 acres 
in the Juarez Valley of Mexico. The crop 
was first planted there in 1922 when 87 
bales were harvested. Twenty years 
later 24,101 bales were produced, and 
23,551 in 1943. Abnormal weather caused 
a decrease to approximately 19,500 bales 
in 1944. 

To combat the boll worm which has 
become increasingly troublesome in re- 
cent years, all immature stalks which are 
not picked at the ‘harvest are cut and 
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burned. Cottonseed is sterilized in all of 
the 10 gins in the Valley. 

All of the cotton is shipped to other 
areas of Mexico for processing. Although 
a cotton mill in the region consumes 
about 200 bales yearly in the manufac- 
ture of coarse cloth, its supplies of raw 
cotton are purchased from other sections 
of Mexico. 


Wool and Products 


Woo. ExporRTED FROM ARGENTINA 


Exports of wool from Argentina in 
November 1944 amounted to 6,902 bales. 
This compares with 17,759 bales exported 
in October 1944 and 25,824 bales in No- 
vember 1943. 

Statistics of wool exports by classes 
and grades for November and for first 2 
months of the wool year starting October 
1, 1944, are as follows: 


Exports of Wool From Argentina 





| October 1 


Class and grade November | to Novem- 
ber 30 
Grease wool Metric tons | Metric tons 
Fine 10 10 
Fine crossbred 184 1,075 
Medium crossbred 24 189 
Low crossbred - .. 565 2, 492 
Skirtings 0 0 
“Criollo” or native 65 189 
Total grease wool 848 | 3, 955 
Pulled wool: } } 
Fine 19 24 
Fine crossbred 129 340 
Medium crossbred ‘ 109 281 
Low crossbred 231 462 
Skirtings | 81 138 
“Criollo” or native 2 31 
Total pulled wool 571 1, 276 
Secoured wool: 
Fine 82 722 
Fine crossbred 852 1, 799 
Medium crossbred 355 604 
Low crossbred 738 1, 743 
Skirtings | 215 226 
“Criollo”’ or native 0 13 
Total scoured wool 2, 242 5, 107 
Total combed wool , 19 103 
Grand total — 3, 680 10, 441 





ALLOTMENT OF BLACKFACE WOOL 
(SCOTLAND) U. K. 


An allotment of approximately 250,000 
pounds of Scotch blackface wool for ex- 
port was made by the Scottish Wool Con- 
trol Board early in December. In ad- 
dition, a larger allotment of haslock wool 
was made for export. 


WooL MANUFACTURERS RATIONED, U. K. 


United Kingdom wool-cloth manufac- 
turers were notified the first week in 
January of the amounts of raw material 
rations they can expect for the March 
1 to June 30, 1945, production period. 

At the same time, the Woo] Control 
warned manufacturers to view with great 
care their capacity for the period, taking 
into consideration any arrears in sched- 
uled deliveries of utility cloth at the end 
of February, and in case any individual 
felt his capacity was insufficient to proc- 
ess his entire ration during the period, 
he was requested to refrain from apply- 
ing for the full weight specified. 
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On the other hand, additional weights 
may be applied for to be used in produc. 
tion of utility cloths, provided the appli- 
cant has the capacity to process the aq. 
ditional materials requested. 

The Board of Trade, in conjunction 
with the Wool Control, has decided to 
extend the range of utility cloths and 
has introduced several new specificg. 
tions, in which production will begin in 
the March to June cloth-production 
period. 


Wearing Apparel 


BERMUDA’S CLOTHING STOCKS EXHAUsTEp 
QUICKLY 


Clothing was the second most impor- 
tant item of import into Bermuda in 1943, 
representing 19 percent of the total 
value, but, even so, stocks were quickly 
exhausted, and merchants said they 
could have sold from 50 to 100 percent 
more goods than they were able to 
obtain. 


CANADIAN GARMENT INDUSTRY BOOMING 


Official Canadian statistics covering 
operations in the foundation garment in- 
dustry during 1943, quoted in a Dominion 
publication, show that goods were pro- 
duced with a selling value (at the fac- 
tory) of $7,132,539, an increase of $187,- 
067 over 1942. Corsets and girdles (134,. 
018 dozen) were valued at $3,187,059, or 
44.7 percent of the total value of produc- 
tion. Combination garment production 
amounted to 43,714 dozen, valued at $1,- 
245,290, and the output of bandeaux and 
brassieres was valued at $1,949,928. 

The industry in 1943 was composed of 
27 establishments, 15 of which were lo- 
cated in Ontario and 12 in Quebec. Que- 
bec factories, however, accounted for 71 
percent of the capita] invested in the in- 
dustry, 66 percent of the gross value of 
production, and 69 percent of the total 
persons employed. 


CLOTHING STORE SALES IN CANADA SHOW 
INCREASE 


Retail sales in Canadian men’s and 
women’s clothing stores during the first 
10 months of 1944 showed an increase of 
aproximately 6 to 8 percent over sales 
in corresponding months of 1943, accord- 
ing to official statistics quoted in a Ca- 
nadian trade journal. 

Men’s clothing stores recorded an in- 
crease of 6.2 percent in consumer expen- 
ditures during the January-October 
period of 1944 while the sales volume of 
women’s clothing stores was 1.7 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Family clothing stores 
reported sale increases amounting to 
6.2 percent in the first 10 months of 1944, 
as compared with the corresponding 
months of 1943. 


NICARAGUAN PRODUCTION OF WEARING 
APPAREL 


During the fiscal year July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944, a Nicaraguan shirt fac- 
tory used 175,542 yards of cloth in the 
production of 30,518 ordinary cotton 
shirts, 4,000 sport shirts, 3,507 boys 
shirts, 832 jackets, 48,817 trunks, and 
2,502 pajamas. Stocks of finished gar- 
ments on June 30, 1944, amounted to 
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9.030 ordinary shirts, 884 sport shirts, 
1,088 poys’ shirts, 131 jackets, 10,548 
trunks, and 554 pajamas. During the 
same period the factory purchased 98,450 
yards of fabric. Cloth inventory as of 
June 30, 1944, amounted to 95,936 yards, 
or approximately a 6-7 months’ supply. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF OILED AND 
WATERPROOFED GOODS 


The Canadian clothing industry pro- 
duced oiled and waterproofed goods with 
a gross value of $4,917,923 (Canadian 
currency) in 1943, a decrease of $356,611 
from 1942 figures, according to official 
Dominion statistics. 


Knit-Goops FACTORY REORGANIZED, 
U.S. S. R. 


As of November 27, 1944, preliminary 
production had been started at a reor- 
ganized knit-goods factory in Frunze, 
Kirgizian Republic, states the Russian 
press. It is planned, eventually, to in- 
stall sufficient machinery to produce 
nearly 3,000,000 pairs of stockings a 
year. 


HosIERY CLASSES BEING ORGANIZED 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Organization of technical classes for 
hosiery industry apprentices is being 
carried out in Scotland by the Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Trade Section of the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, states 
a British publication. 

Classes, which will be conducted on a 
part-time basis, will meet twice weekly. 
In addition to the regular technical cur- 
ricula, it is proposed to conduct a series 
of lectures on the history of the in- 
dustry, materials, and other pertinent 
subjects. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Crop OF ONTARIO, CANADA, SOLD ON OPEN 
MARKET 


Tota] yield of flue-cured tobacco in 
Ontario in 1944 was approximately 83,- 
000,000 pounds and the total area planted 
was 72,000 acres, according to the On- 
tario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing As- 
sociation. Ordinarily the entire crop is 
in the hands of the buyers by the first of 
the year, but because that section of Can- 
ada was snowbound during the last 3 
weeks of December, less than 12,000,000 
pounds had been made available at the 
beginning of January 1945. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association (11 years), the 1944 crop was 
sold on an open and unrestricted mar- 
ket. This was because of the fact that 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
was unable to reach an agreement on 
the minimum average price for the crop. 
The range of prices received was from 
23 to 40 cents, the general average was 
30 cents, and the maximum was 4114 
cents per pound. 

The year was not a profitable one to 
the average grower, and was a difficult 
one for the sharecropper despite the 
prices received. The cost of labor, which 
Tanged from $4 to $4.50, including room 
and board, in 1941, increased to $9 and 
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even $11 per day, including room, board, 
and laundry, for primers and curers. 

Exports of Canadian tobacco have for 
some time been limited to 8,000,000 
pounds to Great Britain, but of the 1944 
crop 12,000,000 pounds will go to Great 
Britain, 3,000,000 pounds to the West In- 
dies, and 1,000,000 pounds to Australia 
(all dry weight). 

Stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
at the beginning of 1945 amounted to not 
more than 18 months’ supply as against 
a normal 2 to 3 years’ carry-over. 

Despite the fact that since 1938 there 
has been a steady increase in production 
of manufactured products, a definite 
shortage of cigarettes and an acute 
shortage of lower-priced cigars was in 
evidence at the beginning of 1945. 
Causes of these shortages include the 
shipment of an estimated 150,000,000 or 
more cigarettes and quantities of cigars 
and smoking tobacco to the armed forces 
each month, as well as the general pros- 
perity in the district which makes pos- 
sible the purchase of manufactured cig- 


arettes and cigars by many who formerly , 


“rolled their own” or smoked a pipe. 
Another factor in the cigar shortage is 
the lack of a sufficient number of cigar 
makers and also of good Sumatra, Java, 
and Cuban wrappers. Limited quanti- 
ties of Sumatra and Java cigar leaf are 
now coming in through South Africa, and 
some Cuban tobacco is being received. 
Limited entries of Turkish cigarette leaf 
and Latakia from Syria are also reaching 
Canada. 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE DIFFICULT IN 
CANARY ISLANDS e 


Entries of leaf tobacco at Las Palmas 
de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands, for the 
third quarter 1944 totaled 40,560 kilo- 
grams, compared with 50,814 kilograms 
during the preceding quarter and 164,528 
kilograms during the third quarter 1943. 

As of September 30, 1944, the bonded 
warehouses at Las Palmas reported leaf 
stocks amounting to 132 hogsheads of 
American tobacco, which may be entered 
as imports at a later date. 

Manufacture of cigarettes containing 
50 percent Canary and 50 percent Bra- 
zilian tobacco under the extraordinary 
order received in August from the Span- 
ish Tobacco Monopoly continues difficult, 
since up to the middle of December there 
had been no imports of Brazilian leaf 
for this purpose. 

During the third quarter there were 
no exports of leaf produced in Grand 
Canary and Lanzarote. 


TOBACCO REVENUES INCREASED IN CHILE 


The revenues obtained from taxes on 
processed tobacco and tobacco products 
have risen from 16,557,000 pesos in 1934 
to 124,881,000 pesos in 1943, according to 
figures published in the Chilean press. 
The revenues from such taxes in 1944 
have been estimated at 210,000,000 pesos 
and it is expected that such receipts will 
rise to 250,000,000 pesos in 1945. The 
Chilean peso equals approximately 3 
cents in United States currency. 


LAW ENCOURAGING PRIVATE PRODUCTION OF 
TOBACCO IN ECUADOR 


The Constitutional Assembly of Ecua- 
dor has, according to the Ecuadorean 
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press, approved a law modifying the ac- 
tivities of the Government Monopoly in 
connection with the production and dis- 
tribution of tobacco. The intent of the 
law is to encourage greater private pro- 
duction of tobacco, thereby increasing 
the total production, which in recent 
years has been declining, and to permit 
the exportation of tobacco. 


HONDURAN EXPERIMENTS IN GROWING 
TOBACCO 


The 1943-44 crop of leaf tobacco in 
Honduras is variously estimated at 4,- 
156,000 pounds, and between 1,680,000 
and 2,450,000 pounds. The latter figure 
is based on a probable harvest of between 
4,000 and 5,000 acres with an average 
yield of from 420 to 490 pounds per acre. 
The average normal yield is about 700 
pounds per acre. This below-normal 
yield was caused by dry-weather condi- 
tions. Quality on the whole was normal 
but leaves were smaller. Practically no 
“Bajera” was produced. The entire pro- 
duction was consumed. 

The only consumption figures obtain- 
able are those for the cigarette industry 
whose consumption of imported leaf to- 
bacco in 1943-44 was 550,150 pounds, 
compared with 497,528 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. Consumption of native 
leaf by this industry amounted to 526,500 
pounds during the 1943-44 season and 
479,615 during the 1942-43 season. Im- 
ported leaf came mainly from the United 
States in both years. 

Production of cigarettes totaled 244,- 
713,000 in 1943-44, compared with 208,- 
553,480 in 1942-43, native leaf being used 
for the major portion, with smaller quan- 
tities of a combination of native and im- 
ported leaf. Cigarettes made of im- 
ported leaf totaled 1,714,000 in 1943-44 
and 1,362,400 in 1942-43. The two lead- 
ing cigar manufacturers produced 887,- 
500 cigars in 1943-44, compared with 
847,050 cigars in 1942-43. In addition, 
other manufacturers produced 360,875 
cigars in 1942-43. Production statistics 
are not available concerning the very 
small cigar manufacturers scattered 
about the country. Cut tobacco to the 
extent of 266.5 pounds was produced in 
1943-44, compared with 1,684 pounds in 
the preceding year. 

Sales of cigarettes during the year 
1943-44 totaled 12,483,336 packs of 20 
each, compared with 10,427,692 packs in 
1942-43; of cigars, 930,500, compared to 
810,825 in the preceding year; and of 
cut tobacco, to 263 pounds, compared with 
1,690 pounds in 1942-43. 

The only exportation of manufactured 
tobacco consisted of 100,254,400 cigars to 
El Salvador, compared with a total ex- 
port of 84,003,000 cigars during the pre- 
ceding year, 3,500 of these going to Costa 
Rica and the remainder to E] Salva- 
dor. Leaf tobacco exported in 1943-44 
amounted to 1,513,298 kilograms, com- 
pared with 1,023,800 kilograms in 1942- 
43, all going to El Salvador during both 
years. No cut tobacco was exported in 
1943-44, although small amounts have 
been exported in previous years. 

Importation of leaf tobacco amounted 
in 1943-44 to only 16,204 kilograms, two- 
thirds of the preceding year’s figure of 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY February [7, 1945 
Chicago Conference is the so-calleq 
Standard Form of Bilateral Agreement. 
Realizing that, of course, not all coun.’ 
tries will adhere to the Five-Freedoms 
Document and that even with respect to 
those that do so there may well be an 
interim period during which interng- 
tional air lines must be operated, some 
standard clauses for bilateral agree. 
ments providing for air routes were 
developed at Chicago and unanimously 
recommended by the Conference to all 





America ican Exchange Rates 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


| | 





Average rate Latest available quotation 




















~ | re (ieee 5 ea! ite # gee gr i — — . . . 
| | pee nations for use in any bilateral agree- 
. 7 Tni r *hange | | | | | oe a 
Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | 1942 (an- | 1948 tan- | October | sate | ments authorizing such routes. The 
aa | an 1044 Rate | io te Date most important provisions of these 
{un ‘ (monthly ~~ . ae “ ; 
3 | U.S. standard classes are: First, that dis- 
| | currency crimination against any country or its 
err ew )-_ Re, Be et Rees weary + Miemebcets inane ae air lines is forbidden; second, the build- 
dk: FA te ¢ uild 
Argentina .| Paper peso-_- Cans A oa 3.73 re | 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1944 ing up of air blocs providing for the 
| > Sa 4.23 4.2 4. 23 4.23 | 2364 | Do. he . = 
Bid-—— a. 494| 494] 494 | 4.94 | 024) Do. exclusive aoe space by any nation 
‘ree market... 4.06} 4.0321 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. in any part of the world is outlawed; and 
Bolivia____| Boliviano__.| Controlled __.___. 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 0236 | Do. : : : ME Bite "poe se 
; . SAO .0<..----- 49. 66 5. 42 54.15 | 57 OO 175 | Do third, the making of international alr 
Brazil. __.- Cruzeiro '___ Official... Sia : 16.50} 16.50 516.50 | 16.50 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 transport agreements whether between 
ree market...... . 19. 64 | 19.63 | § 19. 565 19. 50 . 0513 Do. i > 
; Special free market -. 20. 52 20. 43 | § 20. 15 20. 00 . 0500 Do. countries ad betwe en a country and an 
Oliie:..... Pon.....- ye goncowesese 19. 37 | 19.37} 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Dee. 31, 1944 air line is required to be filed with the 
xport draft_...___- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 0400 | Do. j j 
Free market ......___- 31. 75 32. 37 31.78 | 31.83 0314 | Do. international body and made public. 
Prune : “D. P.2. noes 31.134 3100} 31.00 | 31.00 "0393 | Do. The Conference thus unanimously voted 
Solombia..|_._..do.......| Commercial bank. __..| 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | Nov. 30, 1944 to eliminate the era of secret 
Bank of Republic. 1. 76 1.76 | 1.76 1. 755 5698 | Do in the field of internatio al ety Gee 
2 nme HIE 176| 1.75 | 1.75 :5714| Do. ' na! alr trans- 
Costa Rica.| Colon--- Uncontrolled. aa 5.71 5.65 | 5.69 5. 68 . 1761 | Do. portation. 
“eel apa 5. 62 | 5. 62 5.62. | 5.62 1779 | Do. ‘ x . 
Cuba......| Peso a a 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dec. 31,1944 It is too early to prophesy as to the 
Eousdor_—. Suere- ae Central Bank (official)| 14.39] 14.10| 14.10 [613.77 0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 extent to which these agreements will be 
onduras vem pira.-.. | TIS | 2.04 | 2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Dec. 31, 1944 j ~ 
Mexico pone Peso 2ie Free 3 2. 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Nov. 30, 1944 accepted by the nations of the world. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_---| Official... 5. 00 5.00) 5.00 5.00 2000 | Jan. 6, 1945 It is not too early, however, to express 
Se ae 5. 16 5. 88 6. 60 1515 | Do. he very e st ho “ 
Paraguay-.| Paper peso_.| Official____- | 333.00 | 2333.00 | . ot ti y ‘that i: . esses ayy pee vo 
Guarani ‘._.|____.do..... ewe ae tS 3.12 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 pectation tna e interim Agreement 
Pera. ae Sol beatin Free. 6 50 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 30, 1944 will come into force at a very early date, 
Salvador ee Re Se . 50 2.50 2. 50 2. 0 . 4000 Do. i ; ri , i 
Uruguay...| Peso. -.-...- | Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 | Dec. 31, 1944 which it will do when 26 nations have 
| Free... .- 1.90 190} 190 | 190 . 5263 | Do confirmed their signatures to the United 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. -_-...| Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | Nov. 30, 1944 States 
| | it Se 3.45) [3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do = 





Routes of the Future 


As we contemplate the establishment 
of these important international air- 
trade and travel routes of the future, 
whether pursuant to bilateral air-trans- 
port agreements between nations or 
eventually under the Five-Freedoms 
Agreement or under some other interna- 
tional arrangement, it is appropriate to 
inquire about the effect of these routes 
on trade and travel by sea. 

Mark well the point that in the long 
run the largest portion of international 
air-transport business will be new busi- 
ness which has never before existed. 
The railroads had developed yearly aver- 
age per capita railroad passenger miles 
in the United States to 114 by 1880, and 
to 350 by 1915. But in a very short time 
the automobile created a whole new vol- 
ume of traffic; before the war the aver- 
age yearly per capita motor-vehicle pas- 
senger miles were around 1,500. Better 
and faster ships increased foreign travel 
by United States citizens from around 
one person annually out of 5,000 to about 
1 out of 350 before the war. We do not 
know the limit of our capacity to trade 
and travel as the transportation medium 
improves and the rates go down. Thus 
a tremendous growth of entirely new 
business in international air trade and 
travel is sure to develop when the en- 
larged opportunity to use the service 
comes, And as fast travel becomes avail- 
able to the businessman, his markets and 
his business expand. Bulk shipments 
following his business trips will, in all 
probability, go by ship and not by plane, 


1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency. replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 

3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

5 August 1944 average. 

A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 
in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


_ Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





nation’s operations. The second privi- 
lege, that of nontraffic stop, in effect 
throws open those important and much- 
discussed air bases built during this war 
which will be needed for international 
civil air transportation so far as they do 
not have to be used exclusively for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The important fourth paper produced 
at Chicago is the so-called Five-Free- 
doms Document. In addition to includ- 
ing the above-mentioned Two Freedoms, 
this document also includes the right to 
carry traffic embarked in the home State 
to any other State in the world (the 
Third Freedom), the right to pick up 
traffic anywhere in the’world destined 
to the home State (the Fourth Free- 
dom), and the right to pick up traffic 
along the route in a foreign State and 
carry it to another foreign State (the 
Fifth Freedom). In the exercise of the 
so-called Five Freedoms, routes operated 
thereunder must be reasonably direct 
out from and back to the homeland. 

The fifth document produced by the 


World Air Trade 
Routes 


(Continued from p. 13) 


special authorization. The second of 
these freedoms is the privilege accorded 
by each signing nation to the aircraft 
operated in civil air transportation of 
each other signing nation to make non- 
traffic stops within its territory. The 
purpose of a nontraffic stop is to take on 
gasoline and oil, to make repairs, to take 
refuge from storm, or to meet an emer- 
gency. An attempt will not be made 
here to appraise accurately the great 
value of these two so-called freedoms. 
They are really privileges mutually ex- 
changed in order to promote the cause of 
international air transportation. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are very great 
steps forward in connection with the 
establishment of international air 
routes; and that is true generally and 
not only with respect to a particular 
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thus enlarging — not diminishing — the 
business of our Merchant Marine. 

It should be made clear that the air- 
trade and travel routes will not be the 
only trade routes of the future over 
which the commerce of the world will 
move. Every new form of transporta- 
tion, as well as creating new traffic, has 
diverted some traffic from older forms of 
transportation. To the extent that air 
transportation diverts traffic from sur- 
face vessels, it will initially consist prin- 
cipally of passenger traffic. When a 
greatly expanded network of world-wide 
airways is available, persons interested 
in speed who might otherwise travel 
abroad as first- or cabin-class passengers 
on steamships will have strong motives 
to go by air. The cost of traveling by air 
will be competitive with that of first- and 
cabin-class travel by sea; the time saved 
py air will range from days to weeks; the 
inducement to travel by air will be com- 
pelling; but the first- and cabin-class sea 
travel, which is destined to go to the air, 
will, in the long run, be but a minor frac- 
tion of the total of international pas- 
senger air travel. New air-passenger 
business will constitute the major 
fraction. 


Effect on Ocean Shipping 


Some limited diversion of ocean cargo 
to the air will also take place but it will 
not constitute more than a very small 
fraction of the sea total, so far as we can 
now see. Until international air-cargo 
rates can compete economically with 
ocean-shipping rates, the percentage of 
diversion will be small. Of the 7,225,124 
tons of exports from the United States to 
the United Kingdom in 1938, only 260.4 
tons, or 0.004 percent, bore rates of 
more than 5 cents a ton-mile; over one- 
third of the total tons exported was 
shipped at less than half a cent a ton- 
mile. Air-cargo rates up to now have 
been many times higher. It will be a 
long time, if ever, before air-cargo rates 
will be able even to approach most of the 
ocean rates. Ocean transport, so long 
as it remains the cheapest means of 
freight movement in the world, must be 
counted upon to continue to transport 
bulk cargo. Air transportation will be 
obliged to be content with only a small 
amount of diverted cargo where time, 
competitive considerations, or unusual 
circumstances control the medium of 
shipment. 

Thus, the diversion of passenger traf- 
fic, and the limited diversion of cargo 
traffic, to the air most decidedly does not 
mean a destruction of the United States 
Merchant Marine. Ships will still carry 
the bulk of the exports and imports of 
the United States. 

In 1938 the United States Merchant 
Marine consisted of 27,155 vessels-having 
a gross tonnage of 14,651,000. Of this 
total, however, only 1,575 vessels, having 
a gross tonnage of 3,550,815, were regis- 
tered and engaged in the foreign trade. 
Sixty percent of the vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade, representing 54 per- 
cent of the gross tonnage, was in the 
freight services; 5 percent of the vessels, 
representing 14 percent of the tonnage, 
was tankers; and 22 percent of the ves- 
sels, representing 3 percent of the ton- 
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Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first printing, 
which was January 12, 1945, for all items 
listed: 


Trade-mark Class and Product 


Vanilesco--_-_-_- 22—Covering seasoning ex- 
tracts. 

p _ * ES Pee 23—-Covering wines. 

Estricida______- 2 and 14—Covering a medi- 


cine for cattle parasites; 
also laboratories manufac- 
turing same. 
GCA = 0 4< Sece 2—Covering toilet, medici- 
nal and house soap. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication, which was 
January 15, 1945, for all items listed: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Cinta 3—A pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty. 
SW Seer 8—Precision, scientific (in- 


cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 


Trade-mark Class and Product 

Super-Steel_._.. _11—Cutlery for general and 
household use. Cutting and 
perforating instruments 
and tubes (except parts of 
machines). 

Albatraz___---- 1—Paints and varnishes. 

Sylvion_.___--- 8—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 

Westpoint_-_-_-_-. 8—Lamps and reactors for 
fluorescent lamps. 

WC pitti naa 55—Preparations for con- 
serving and polishing floors 
and objects in general and 
for cleaning metals. 

Ganstiei. 225 48—Perfumes and scented 

soaps. Preparations for 

cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 
Do 


SW. 26e woe y 

Sweetrut______- 44—-Cigarettes. 

Aminoce.-....-. 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration. 

GEnGer....... isd Do. 

Beibecrim_--_--- 41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or not. 
Ingretients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 

Milketina__--_- Do. 

Calciolin______- 3—A pharmaceutical prep- 


aration. 





nage, had their services classified as 
dredging, ferry, fishing, oystering, pile 
driving, towing, wrecking, pilot boat, pa- 
trol boat, refrigerator, whaling, and mis- 
cellaneous. Thus, a total of 87 percent 
of the number of vessels, representing 71 
percent of the gross tonnage engaged in 
the foreign trade, are in services which 
stand to benefit from an increase in ex- 
ports and imports brought about by in- 
creased world trade which certainly will 
be stimulated by the quickened move- 
ment, by air, of business mail and the 
swift transportation of businessmen 
throughout the world. 


New Business Will Develop 


The new business which will be devel- 
oped cannot be measured accurately by 
any formula applied to past business. 
This acceleration of business activity re- 
sulted from railroad operations. It was 
the same again when the automobile ar- 
rived. There is little doubt that history 
will repeat itself in this respect when the 
airplane blazes the way for new kinds 
and volumes of trade. 


Shifts in Passenger Traffic 


Of the 1,575 vessels of the United States 
Merchant Marine engaged in the for- 
eign trade, 205, or 13. percent, carried 
passengers; these vessels had a gross 
tonnage of 1,047,632, or 29 percent of the 
3,550,815 gross tonnage of vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. These 1,575 
out of the total 27,155 vessels constitute 
the group which stands to have its first- 
and cabin-class passenger traffic subject 


to diversion to the air. That may ap- 
pear to some of you as a large and, to 
others, as a small number of vessels and 
amount of tonnage to be so affected. Of 
more interest at the moment, however, 
is the fact that to the extent that this 
diversion to the air is captured by Amer- 
ican flag air lines, it will be captured pri- 
marily from operators of foreign ships. 
So far as I know, the facts relating to 
this and certain related matters were for 
the first time placed in air transporta- 
tion perspective in a recent study made 
by F. H. Crozier of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.’ 

In the first place, first- and cabin- 
class sea travel constitutes only a portion 
of the total sea travel. In 1938, sea pas- 
sengers between the United States and 
other countries totaled 1,057,516. Of 
these, 459,507, or 46.9 percent, were 
second, third, or tdurist class; 562,009 
were first and cabin class. We are 
dealing, therefore, with the effects of di- 
version upon roughly 53.1 percent of the 
total sea passenger traffic between the 
United States and other countries. The 
important fact in this possible diversion, 
however, is that it would not all come 
from our Merchant Marine. 

In 1938, only about 25 percent of the 
gross revenue received for transporting 
passengers between the United States 


‘Overseas Air Service Patterns; Travel Dis- 
tribution and Composition—All Areas: Re- 
port by F. H. Crozier, Chief, Research and 
Analysis Division, Economic Bureau, Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 1944. The material.in the next four 
paragraphs is drawn in large part from this 
report. 
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and oversea destinations was received 
by vessels of United States registry; 
foreign vessels received approximately 
75 percent of such revenue. This was 
despite the fact that United States resi- 
dents were contributing about 70 per- 
cent of the gross passenger revenue in 
oversea travel between this and other 
countries. These are general averages. 
Different areas vary widely. For exam- 
ple, in the trans-Atlantic region, vessels 
of United States registry obtained only 
9 percent of the passenger revenue al- 
though United States residents contrib- 
uted 72 percent of the total passenger 
revenue for travel in this area; vessels 
of foreign registry obtained 91 percent 
of the passenger revenue at the same 
time that foreign residents were con- 
tributing only 28 percent of the total 
passenger revenue for travel in the 
trans-Atlantic area. 

A diversion then of even all first- and 
cabin-class passenger traffic to the air 
would have its principal effect upon for- 
eign surface carriers rather than upon 
our own Merchant Marine. If, as first- 
and cabin-class traffic is diverted to the 
air, United States air carriers step in 
and capture only one-half of the di- 
verted traffic, there will be a net gain to 
United States interests. The initiative 
and resourcefulness of our air carriers 
should enable us to establish a merchant 
air fleet in keeping with the importance 
of the contribution which we make to 
world passenger travel. 


Revenue Slightly Affected 


Another important consideration in 
the penetration of sea-by-air travel is 
the probability that the revenues of 
ships serving United States oversea traf- 
fic which is normally attributable to 
first- and cabin-class travel are approx- 
imately 8 percent of the aggregate oper- 
ating revenues of these carriers. The 
area of competition between air and sea, 
in terms of total steamship revenues, 
promises, therefore, to be relatively small 
in the immediate future. 

Air transportation will not destroy 
ocean shipping or our Merchant Marine. 
It is not at all improbable that these 
limited adverse effects upon ocean ship- 
ping will never be noticed for the reason 
that the increased business activity 
which will be stimulated by air transpor- 
tation will produce other new traffic in 
such abundance that the losses will be 
more than compensated for. Ocean 
shipping and air transportation are both 
destined to remain and both are destined 
to grow. 





Expansion in New Zealand’s 
Telephone System 


The Post and Telegraph Department 
of New Zealand has announced that the 
equipment being installed will increase 
the telephone service substantially be- 
tween Auckland and Wellington. Fol- 
lowing completion of the system, other 
important centers will be linked through 
the use of this equipment. The same 
principle will be adopted for all future 
expansion of the long-distance telephone 
system of the Dominion. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
February 12, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has issued the following Current 
Export Bulletin: 


No. 600—Current Export Bulletin No. 
226, February 5, 1945 


I. Changes in Schedule B Commodity Clas- 
sifications 


The January 1945 edition of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication Schedule B, 
Statistical Classification of Domestic and For- 
eign Commodities Exported from the United 
States effected numerous reclassifications of 
commodities with which the exporter should 
be cognizant. These reclassifications are not 
reflected in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 16, which went to press prior to the re- 
vised Schedule B, but will be incorporated 
into the Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 17. 

Pending the publication of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17 on March 1, 1945, 
exporters are advised to use the new Schedule 
B numbers on Shipper’s Export Declarations 
and on export license applications covering 
those commodities reclassified by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Exporters, however, are 
informed that export controls remain the 
same for each commodity, regardless of 
the new classification. Accordingly, since the 
commodity description rather than the 
Schedule B number is the controlling factor, 
commodity descriptions as they appear in the 
1944 edition of Schedule B and the Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 16 should be 
used to determine applicable export controls 
until the new Comprehensive is issued. The 
revision of Schedule B does not alter the 
general license provisions, including GLV 
and G-—POST values, now in effect for any 
commodity, nor does it affect the applica- 
bility of the BLT license procedure, the proc- 
essing codes, or related commodity group- 
ings. 

For example, Industrial Soap Powder, for- 
merly included in Schedule B No. 8238.00, 
Other Textile Specialty Compounds, has been 
reclassified under Schedule B No. 8716.00, 
Soap, Powdered or Flaked. The change in 
Schedule B number, however, does not affect 
the general license provisions applicabie to 
industrial soap powder as set forth under 
the old Schedule B No. 8238.00 on page 69 of 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16. 

Fresh or frozen beef hearts, formerly clas- 
sified under Schedule B No. 0020.00, Beef and 
Veal, Fresh or Frozen, have been transferred 
to Schedule B No. 0045.00, Other Meats, Ex- 
cept Canned. The general license provisions 
under the old Schedule B No. 0020.00 on page 
8 of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 
will continue to apply to fresh or frozen beef 
hearts. 


(Announcement 597 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 3) 


II. Correction—Current Export Bulletin No. 
224, Subject II, Commodities That May Be 
Exported Under the BLT (Blanket) Li- 
cense Procedure 


Tapioca flour, inedible, is included in the 
list of commodities in paragraph B of sub- 
ject II of Current Export Bulletin No. 224 to 
which the BLT (Blanket) license procedure 
has been extended. The Schedule B number 
shown for this item, 2999.98, is incorrect. 
Tapioca flour, inedible, should be reported 
under Schedule B No. 1259.05, which, in the 
recently issued 1945 edition of Schedule B, 
applies to all farinaceous substances. 


: U. S. Export Control and 
| Related Announcements 
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Import Control 


No. 62—War Food Order 63—Addition of 
Specified Items to Appendiz A of that 
Order 


An Amendment to War Food Order 63 
issued by the War Food Administration on 
February 8, 1945, and to become effective 
February 15, adds the following canned fish 
proaucts to the list of products subject to 
that Order (Schedule A Commerce Import 
Class Numbers in parentheses) : 

Fish, other, canned: in oil, or in oil and 
other substances; and not in oil, or in oil and 
other substances (0066.600, 0066.700, and 
0067.900); herring, canned, smoked or kip- 
pered or in tomato sauce (0067.600); salmon, 
canned, not in oil, or in oil and other sub- 
stances over (0067.100); and sardines and 
other herring, canned (including snacks, 
tidbits, rollmops and sprats) (0067.700). 

Effective February 15, 1945, importation 
into the United States of any of the above 
products from all sources may be made only 
under written authorization from the War 
Food Administration, for which application 
must be filed on Form WPB-1041. However, 
shipments of these products in transit to a 
point within the United States on that date 
do not require authorization. 


Netherlands Indies 
Tariffs and Trade 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 9) 





production systems of supplying coun- 
tries from collapse through unremuner- 
ative prices. 


Domestic Controls 


Success of these measures undoubt- 
edly was responsible for many regula- 
tions which the central government now 
applied to other agricutural products not 
subject to international agreements. 
Cinchona production and export, which 
had been subjected to mild regulation 
since 1913, came under strict government 
supervision in 1933. A coffee and cocoa 
ordinance passed in the same year pro- 
hibited coffee exports except under li- 
cense. Kapok production, export quan- 
tities, prices, and even quality, were con- 
trolled after 1935. A maze of ordinances 
and organizations were developed during 
this period, and practically every export 
commodity came in some way to be regu- 
lated for the benefit of consumer or pro- 
ducer. Many of these were of an experi- 
mental nature. Central sales and ad- 
vertising agencies promoted consump- 
tion of products, such as cassava (tap- 
ioca), coffee, sugar, gums, resins, essen- 
tial oils, and some kinds of native to- 
bacco (krossak). 

The scope of control exercised over 
agricultural production is indicated by 
the aims set forth in the cassava ordi- 
nance, namely: To establish standards of 
quality for export products of cassava, 
to assure to producers and manufac- 
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turers @ reasonable share of returns; to 
improve trade; and to stimulate the use 
and sale of these products, 

Although the world knows the Nether- 
lands Indies mainly because of its agri- 
cultural products, there were thousands 
of small industries scattered throughout 
the country producing a variety of goods 
for local markets—woven goods, batik 
work, cigarettes, printing, metal goods, 
implements and tools. These industries 
were of considerable economic impor- 
tance and offered extensive employment 
to the population.” In an attempt to 
protect this large domestic industry from 
ruthless competition, as well as from 
overexpansion which might increase pro- 
duction beyond effective consumer de- 
mands and also replace many imports, 
the Government passed an Industrial 
Licensing Act, in 1934, and established a 
Central Crisis Import Bureau to admin- 
ister the act. Under these controls the 
Administration had the right to approve 
or disapprove the establishment of new 
plants, the extension of old plants, and 
the introduction of new _ working 
methods.” 


Control Objectives Attained 


Enactment of these measures coincid- 
ing with the highly beneficial effects 
upon the Netherlands Indies of world- 
economic recovery enabled the trade of 
that country to recover lost. ground. 
Supply was being adjusted to market de- 
mands; prices were improving and could 
be maintained at reasonable levels; in- 
dustrialization was making headway. 
Japan’s near-monopoly of import trade 
had been partially checked; the balance 
of trade was being readjusted, and Eu- 
ropean countries, especially the Nether- 
lands, again found markets in the Indies 
for their exports. Most important of all 
objectives, the economic structure of the 
country remained stable. 


Foreign-Exchange Control 


' The monetary (clearing) traffic be- 
tween the Netherlands Indies and for- 
eign countries was divided in prewar 
years into two categories, namely: The 
traffic based on the currency of the Brit- 
ish Empire-—sterling exchange; and in- 
ternational settlements made on the 
basis of the American dollar. As Euro- 
pean markets closed in 1939, the dollar 
countries, the United States, Japan,” 
Canada, and the South American repub- 
lics, became the main source of supply 
for imports into the islands. The Gov- 
ernment now saw its available and con- 





*An estimated 5,300,000 workers were em- 
ployed in small-scale and secondary industry. 

* According to this ordinance, licenses from 
the Director of Economic Affiairs were re- 
quired: to operate existing industries; to 
establish new industries; to extend industries 
or new working methods; to reopen sus- 
pended industries. The Director, also, had 
authority to control (1) the nationality of 
the personnel engaged or to be engaged; (2) 
labor conditions; and (3) origin of capital. 

“Indies trade with Japan was at this time 
actually on a dollar basis because the transfer 


of balances was required to be settled in 
dollars, not in yen. 
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Henry F. Chalmers (“Current Trends 
in Foreign Trade Policies: Review of 
1944”) —See last week’s issue of this 
Magazine. 


Albert G. Hopkins (“Netherlands In- 
dies—Tariffs and Trade Controls’) — 
See the September 16, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





templated dollar exchange being used for 
unessential goods, or for goods which 
might be obtained from sterling 
countries. 

When on May 10, 1940, word arrived 
that the Netherlands had been invaded 
by German troops, a state of military 
emergency was immediately proclaimed 
by the Governor General of the Nether- 
lands Indies. The following day a de- 
cree was issued designed to establish 
control of all transactions in foreign ex- 
change, and on May 21 a basic ordinance 
was issued in the nature of a general 
authorization covering the whole field of 
foreign exchange. It provided for the 
issuance of detailed foreign-exchange 
regulations and for the establishment of 
a Foreign Exchange Institute anda For- 
eign Exchange Fund. 

The monetary unit of the Netherlands 
Indies, the guilder, which had been 
linked to the Dutch guilder, now became 
an independent unit and the Govern- 
ment hastened to protect it by joining, 
in principle, during late May, the Anglo- 
French monetary accord. For all com- 
mercial transactions between the Neth- 
erlands Indies and sterling bloc countries 
the rate of exchange was fixed, as of May 
27, 1940, at 7.60 guilders for 1 pound 
sterling, while the average quotation for 
the United States dollar, based on the 
pound value of dollars, was 1.885 
guilders. 

The Foreign Exchange Institute was 
set up to prevent speculation in foreign 
currency and to control transactions in 
stocks, shares, and other assets. Sales. 
prices, and terms of credit in the export 
trade came under its control, as well as 
the kinds of currency to be obtained, in 
order that the yield could most effec- 
tively serve the need of defense imports. 
Contracts for importations into the In- 
dies, likewise, could not be concluded 
without its authority. Moreover, the In- 
stitute adopted a policy requiring pay- 
ment for imports in sterling, as far as 
possible, in order to conserve dollar 
exchange. 

The availability of exchange for pay- 
ments of imports was divided into five 
classes of merchandise: (1) No foreign 
exchange available; (2) foreign exchange 
available only after consultation; (3) 
only sterling exchange available; (4) 
sterling exchange available only after 
consultation: (5) sterling exchange and 
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other exchange available after consul- 
tation. 

The import trade suffered from these 
restrictions, as the range of goods thus 
controlled was constantly extended. 
But the objectives of the measures were 
reached. As imports of luxury and non- 
essential items declined, the use of do- 
mestic products increased; dollar ex- 
change was conserved for payment of 
essential and defense materials only, and 
sterling sources of supply were favored 
in the widest measure. The most dras- 
tic act, however, of foreign-trade control 
to be applied before the occupancy of 
the Indies by Japanese forces was the 
freezing of all Japanese resources on 
July 28, 1941, in keeping with similar 
action taken 2 days previously by the 
United States and Great Britain. What 
effect this action might have had upon 
the country’s economy, naturally cannot 
be judged, since only a few months later 
the Netherlands Indies Government 
ceased to function in these islands. 








(Continued from p. 35) 


24,046.5 kilograms. A 25-percent in- 
crease was shown, however, in the 
amount coming from the United States. 
In 1943-44 the United States furnished 
15,043 kilograms and in 1942-43 to 11,- 
972 kilograms. Imports of cigarettes also 
were furnished mainly by the United 
States and totaled 2,262.5 kilograms in 
1943-44, compared with 1,605.5 kilograms 
in 1942-43. Imports of cigars were al- 
most entirely from El Salvador and 
amounted to 39,327 kilograms in 194344 
and to 25,955 kilograms in the preceding 
year. Cut tobacco totaling 314.5 kilo- 
grams in 1943-44 and to 222.5 kilograms 
in 1942-43 came mostly from the United 
States, while Java and Sumatra Wrapper 
was also furnished almost entirely by 
the United States in both years and 
amounted to 511 kilograms in 1943-44 
and to 157.5 kilograms in the preceding 
year. 

Because of the short crop in 1943-44 
and the higher prices received, an in- 
crease in plantings has been reported for 
the coming year to approximately 6,000 
acres. The leading cigarette manufac- 
turer has contracted -for 700,000 pounds 
of the next crop, and it is believed that 
neighboring countries will absorb all that 
is not sold locally. One plantation has 
been experimenting in the growing of 
bright leaf and, although curing has not 
yet been perfected, it sems likely that 
a low quality bright leaf for use in ciga- 
rette manufacture may be produced. 
Another grower has experimented with 
a Sumatra type leaf and production of 
this type also is expected to increase 
during the coming year. 





Radio-telegraph service between Ec- 
uador and Colombia was inaugurated in 
November 1944, according to the South 
American press. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bui- 
letin February 4, 1945. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The February 4 issue contains 
these articles: 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE 
BY THE AMBASSADOR OF CANADA. 


Some ASPECTS OF OUR RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE. ADDRESS BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 


PROPOSED UNITED GOVERNMENT OF 
YUGOSLAVIA. STATEMENT BY ACTING SEC- 
RETARY GREW. 


INQUIRIES ON AMERICAN CITIZENS IN THE 
VICINITY OF ATHENS. 


ALIENS IN GERMANY, 1939. By CLAR- 
ENCE B. ODELL AND ROBERT H. BILLIGMEIER. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN. COMMISSION FOR 
Economic COOPERATION: EXCHANGE OF 
LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT MANUEL 
AvILA COMACHO AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
TEXT OF THE FINAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSION. 


THE RuBBER Stupy Group: DISCUSSION 
AND APPRAISAL OF THE FUTURE RUBBER SIT- 
UATION. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR’ CRIMINALS. 
STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


Crvit AVIATION: 
Crviz Atr-TRANSPORT MATTERS. AN- 
NOUNCEMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES. 
AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 
AIR-TRANSPORT SERVICES: 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ICELAND. 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND IRELAND. 


DISPOSITION OF AMERICAN DEFENSE FA- 
CILITIES IN CANADA: 
EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE 
CANADIAN AMBASSADOR AND THE SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 


CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMIC OF- 
FICES. APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ELLIS O. BRIGGS TO THE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY AT CHUNGKING. 
STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 
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Other Publications 


THE BUSINESSMAN’s BUREAU. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 1944. 174 
pp. Economic Series No. 40. Booklet 
designed to furnish today’s businessmen 
with ready reference material on the 
services offered by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. While not at- 
tempting to cover all ramifications of the 
Bureau’s activities, it presents a clear, 
concise picture of the functions as well 
as some of the major results of the Bu- 
reau’s work. Many hitherto little known 
available aids and services are brought 
to light in its pages. Indexes indicating 
the breakdown of the activities of the 
various divisions of the Bureau accord- 
ing to geographical and commodity lines 
increase the usefulness of the publica- 
tion. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


CHINA AMONG THE POWERS. David 
Nelson Rowe. 1945. 204 pp. Price, $2. 
Study of China’s world position. The 
author believes that China holds a key 
position in the future of the East. It 
is therefore necessary, he believes, for 
policy makers in the United States to 
have a clear understanding of the real 
internal condition of China and of her 
possible development after the war. He 
takes up the status of China as a military 
power with her resources for military 
strength including manpower, agricul- 
ture, industries, and raw materials, also 
her industrial development, transpor- 
tation facilities, and governmental and 
social development. 

Avaliable from: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
ee 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE FUTURE WORLD. 
George Soule, David Efron, and Norman 
T. Ness. 1945. 372 pp. Price, $3.50. 
Study made under the supervision of the 
National Planning Association of the ba- 
sic problems of Latin America as brought 
out in a review of the purchasing power, 
nutrition, housing and sanitation, health, 
geographic, cultural and land problems, 
social and political status of the coun- 
tries south of the United States. The 
book also takes up the economic disloca- 
tions brought about by the war and de- 
scribes the various programs which have 
been initiated as wartime measures. A 
discussion of the area of agreement on 
aims of policy, definite post-war policies 
in the Americas, and proposed institu- 
tional arrangements close the book. The 
authors believe that in a large measure 
the people of the United States cannot 
enjoy full employment and social security 
without an advance in standards of living 
among the peoples of Latin America; 
neither can the latter prosper without 
full employment and an expanding econ- 
omy in the United States. They consider 
the book only a beginning in the inquiry 
as to what must be done, but that it does 
indicate an outline of the situation and 
the direction in which vigorous action is 
required. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, In- 
corporated, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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mated at 40,000 bags and the exportable 
surplus at 20,000 bags. The wholesale 
and retail ceiling prices, per hundred. 
weight, of first-grade, superior sugar 
have been increased to 45 and 48 cordo- 
bas, respectively; first-grade, inferior 44 
and 46 cordobas; and second-grade. 38 
and 40 cordobas. Beans are plentiful in 
the retail trade, although the bean crop 
was much smaller than that of rice. 

Exports from January 1 to January 20 
consisted principally of gold, 4,500 bags 
of coffee, 1,434 bales of crude rubber, and 
101 bales of wild animal skins, 14 bags of 
ipecacuana root, and 521 pieces of brazil. 
wood and lumber products. Imports in- 
cluded petroleum products from the 
Netherlands West Indies, Peru, Panama 
and the United States; flour, machinery, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, and jute 
bags from the United States; and cotton 
goods and glass from Mexico and the 
United States. 

Gold valued at $764,747 and silver at — 
$10,842 were exported in December, the 
total registering an increase of 17 per- | 
cent over November exports and nearly | 
21 percent over those in December 1943. 7 
Exports of $7,977,950 during 1944 were _ 
slightly less than the 1943 total, but de- © 
clined 6 percent compared with 1942 ex. | 
ports. 

Executive decree No. 15, promulgated 
January 5, provides for the allocation of 7 
1,000,000 cordobas, held by the National 
Bank in the account entitled National 
Defense Funds, for the construction of 
highways and the completion of public 
works that have been started by the Gov- | 
ernment. 


Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
at a low level Guring the month of Jan- 


uary as the Surinam Government con- 
tinued to curtail imports from the United 


States because of the scarcity of dollar @ 


exchange. It was reported that stocks 7 
of general merchandise probably will be 
further depleted during the year 1945. 

Increased budget expenditures, to- 
gether with decreased bauxite produc- 
tion and exports, have further weakened 4 
the government’s financial structure, 
and, in order to conserve dollar exchange, 
importations in 1945 may be reduced to 
one-half of those of 1944. : 

No changes in field crops were noted 
for the month of January. Vegetables’ 
and fruits were reported coming into the’ 
market in sufficiently heavy volume to 
supply domestic demand. In conse- 
quence of the short supply of sugar, the 
Government continued the rationing of 
that product. 

As a result of a reduced demand for) 
the ore and a scarcity of shipping space 
for bulk products from Surinam, activity) 
in bauxite mining continued to decline.” 
Although latest figures show a slight in- 
crease in gold production, local gold-> 
mining prospects remained discouraging. . 
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